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LORD OF HER LOVE. 


— oe 
CHAPTER IV. 


Pui Brewer gazes silently at his friend 
for several moments, and then says, in a low 
voice,— 

“« Jack, has it really gone as far as this? ”’ 

Jack Ronalds continues to smile and tilt his 
chair back. 

“Tt has, Phil!” is his answer. 

‘You are actually married to this girl?” 

‘‘As fast as a registrar could bind us. 
Would yon like to see the marriage lines?” 

He makes pretence of searching in his 
pocket, and then stops as he catches a glimpse 
of the face opposite. 

‘‘ Why, Phil, you look as solemn as a judge. 
What ails you?” 

Philip Brewer does not answer at first, and 
as Jack begins to whistle softly he gets up. 

“Ronalds,” he says, “I have always 
thought you a bad lot, but on my honour I 
did not imagine even you could such a 
villain,” 
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{THE DAWN OF A NEW LOVE.j 


Jack whistles on for a second. 

‘‘Strong words, my friend,” he observes 
shortly. 

“They can't be too strong,” returns 
Brewer. 

A sneer disfigures the handsome face of 
Jack Ronalds, his dark blue eyes have an ugly, 
angry look in them. 

‘* Drop the parson, Phil, it doesn’t suit you, 
old man; besides, if I am a bad lot, I think 
I have got a fairly good compatriot in your- 
self.” 

“ Two wrongs don’t make a right.” 

‘No; nor two foolsa clever man. Come, 
Phil, don’t be an idiot; just cast things over 
in your mind, and you will see my great coup 
in not quite such a villainous light.” 

‘*Why have married the girl?” Brewer 
asks, as he seats himself again; ‘‘ surely an 
engagement would-——” 

Jack Ronalds draws ont a handsome cigar 
case, puts one of its occupants in his mouth, 
and leisurely lights it. 

“A woman's word is never to be trusted,” 
he replies, curtly; ‘‘an engagement can be 
broken. A marriage isa more difficult affair.” 





‘Not with such a past as yours, Jack, my 
boy—remember that.” 

Jack ecowls. 

‘No one knows of my past but friends like 
yourself, Phil.” 

‘You mean that no one knows you over 
here by your adopted name,” Brewer sums 
up, quietly; ‘‘but after all, aliases are very 
clumsy, weak dodges.” 

He stops a moment, and then adds, 
quickly,— 

“And, by the way, how did you manage 
that in the registry office? How did you 
silence her questions, or does she kaow all ?’’ 

“She knows nothing, and she asked no 
questions. I confess I felt a trifle nervous, 
bat I managed to cover up my signature with 
the blotting paper, and she was so agitated 
she coald scarcely hold the pen, much lesa 
read what I had written.” 

Philip Brewer thinks for a few minutes. 

“Tt is a bad business for her, poor girl! ” he 
breaks the silence with. 

Jack Ronalds colours hastily. 

‘By Jove, you are not complimentary to- 
day, Phil. After all, I have done nothing to 
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shont ont about. Ihave married the girl; if I 
had comp ‘omised her, then you might have 
called me over the coals,’ 

There is a sneer now on Brewer's face; it 
says as plainly as words,— 

* You would not have hesitated at that if @ 
big stake had not been on hand with the 
other.” 

Well,” he asks, as Jack enjoys his-cigar ; 
“and what are you going to do next? What 
share am I to take in your plans?” 

“There are haap3 of things you can do; 
but my principal object in wiring you to meet 
me to- duy was to ask you about that bill, you 
know.” 

He holds his cigar-case across the table as 
he speaks. 

Brewer selects a weed, and as he trims it he 
Bays, quietly,— 

“* What, the forged bill, you mean ?” 

Ronald's brow contracts. 

“Hang it all, Phil, be more cautious, walle 
have ears sometimes.” 

“Yes, and these walls have ungommon 
on ones, a8 Nancy, perhaps, could: assure 

Well, in consideration of your feelings, 
I ‘will close the window; there, now, to busi. 
nees. That bill, Jack, has -beon traced to 
you; there has been an ngy roweebout it. 
Cathbert’s trasteesnetaking theematter up, 
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We Keay by dove ” Jack smiles a ‘little now. | 


“* T_ can remember how surprised I was when 
he told me thet Derwent» had a relation, and, 
what was more to the purpose, a young nicce. 
I little thought then how easy my revenge 
would-be.” 


Bipicn never told) me really why wanted 
Five of on that poor cringhed creature. 
he do toyyou?”’ 

“¢ Wie hates me as he =bated “my father. 
Every time our pathediave crossed, Sir Regi- 
nald Derwent has done me some small in- 
jury.”’ 

“Strange!” Philip Brewer says. 

‘“* Yes, and the strangest part of allis, that 
about seven or eight years ago, when I was 
just knocking about first, my governor and 
this man were bosom frienda. I can remember 
quite back in my childhood being taken to see 
him, bat apparently I did not conduct myself 
well, for I was never taken again. Sir Reginald 
was of real use to my father; I may as well 
own that, for it was proved after their split 
the governor simply never had a penny.” 

** And could you never discover what their 
quarrel was?" queries Philip, intently in- 
terested. 

Jack shakes his head. 

‘‘Never. I often tried to sound my father, 
but he would say nothing, and so by degrees 
I forgot till Derwent came back from some 
voyage, then—it was the rammiest thing—if 
ever I ran against him he seemed to bring me 
ill-lack. I-only saw him once to speak to, he 
had lost his land steward. I was awfully hard 
up and I determined to have a shot for it, so 
went tohim. I shan't forget that meeting in 
a@ harry !” 

‘‘ Why, what happened?" 

Philip forgets his cigar in following the 
story. 


‘*T was shown into his room; you have seen 
Derwent, aod you know how he can look at a 
man, He never pate till had finished, then 
he turned to his servant Holroyd, a sancti- 
pocione, hypocritical looking thief; and 
sai 

«Show this gentleman out; if ever he 
dares to approach my house again warn the 
servants, and treat him as he deserves.’ 

‘* I was silent for a second, and then I broke 
out—you may guess pretty hot—but he 
stopped me, 

‘** Like father likeson. I know you ares 
profligate, a spendthrift, &o. If there was 
the smallest good in you I would help you, 
even though you are the child of a man I 
hated with a hatred deeper than death ; but 
you are wholly bad. Go, never come near me 

; I do not care to thiok you-exist.’”’ 


“Jack's face flashes now with hot anger, and 
is fist is clenched. 

“ By Heaven, Phil,’’ he on, ‘* he 

the devil in me. I was ting out, 

him a few un a eer traths, when 

quietly gripped my shoulder and 

away. I thought at first Iwonuld. 

then it flashed across ame: that: 
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revenge.” " F 
put two and two t 


hi was. going: rouod ae Bir Reginald 
whisper was. 

was coming back to live at the Manor. and 
was bringing with him s young lady, » ward 
of his. If you: “3 weme about 
that time, and when you lems 
to cut if alland mack «bol of ‘because of 
that bill, I tetused ; well, I: was resolved in | 
my mind. : 

‘‘The Easter holidays were fast approach- 
ing. -I began to make gradual way with 
Sadie—I am not a bad hand at love-making, 
and she is very young and simplo—lack 
ssemed to smile on me, for at the vacation 
the old governess was called away by some 
domestic trouble, and in those three weeks I 
won—Sadie became my wife.’’ 

“ Tgnorant of anything about you; doesshe 
know | nothing ?” 

‘“‘ She knows and believes just as muchas I 
want her to,” is the cart reply. 

Philip Brewer is silent. 

“Well,” he says, after a few moments, 
“you have succeeded in marring the girl's 
life, but what about yourself? How are you 
going to escape that bill, eh?” 

“I have two courses open; one is to make 
Sir Reginald square the thing, and if he has 
any pride he will do so for his niese’s sake 
and the family honour.” 

‘And supposing he refases to have any- 
thing to say to you or to the niece either? What 
then?" 

Jack smiles supergiliously. 

“You are no plotter, that is very evident. 
I am sureon one point. Sir Reginald must care 
something about Sadie, everything goes to 
prove that; and he will grow to care even 
more for her if she remains with him, as I in- 
j tend her to do. She is just one of those 





gentle, soft-voiced, pretty creatures who will 
bbe invaluable as a sick nurse, but whoe—” 

“ Palls a bit as a wife,” fisishe§ Brewer. 

“Exactly,” Jack agrees; carelessly. * How. 
ever, I must not gramble yet, for I have not 
tested her wifely capabilities, Save for the 
stolen few meetings we have had, we know 
little of one another.” 

Brewer strikes a match and relights his 
cigar. 

“ And what will she think of you when she 
knows more ?” he asks, 

Jack flushes again ; he has rarely seen Philip 
Brewer in this frame of mind ; they have been 
boon companions so long—have speculated 
and shared in many a game which ended in 
some Incrative manner to them. Jack is not 
wont to class hovog! and_ Philip together, and 
yet he cannot hi ion that seems to 


as x is, Philip would not have 
Sadie Lancaster as he has done. 
i a his tem 
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you may soméiday change that opinion, 


Is intensely bored, and 
pens, throwing down 


T fan “Tiow Sadie a little 
sort y PS ome, what do 
dey; let uz adjour. -have ‘some refresh- 
ment? Have got 1 hole 
in time for evenin =! 
B ate, Jack,” he they ri 

“By: 7: “mane, as ring 
| for Nancy and erder-some food, ivhat fs your 
second course supposing Der- 
went does not come.up tothe scratch?” 

“T shall interview Cathbert.” 

“ Down in Wentworth?” 

“Yes.” 

Philip whistles. 

‘Pry arguments first, and then force, eh ?’”’ 

Jack yawns, and stretches his arms. before 
he fails lazily on to the sofa. 

‘* Discriminate as ever, Phil,’”’ he smiles. 

Philip Brewer says nothing. bat his fair, 
blasé face wears a strange expression as he 
strolls to and fro in the room, and glances 
ever and again at his friend, whose handsome 
eyes are closed in a most comforts ble slumber, 
and a leathing for the double-dealing, shady 
life he leads creeps into his heart, that not so 
long ago was as frank and pure as a child’s. 

* * * * * 


Night is falling over thecity. Ivis not dark. 
The sky is a soft, clondy gray, in which the 
stars glisten like jewels. 

The roar of the street is abating, though 
ever and anon carriages and cabs roll swiftly 


| along, bearing their dainty occupants to home 


or ball. 

Sadie, sitting at her window, looks down 
the wide expanse of Portland-place. At @ 
house quite close some grand entertainment is 
progressing. Shecan discern the awning, the 





red cloth, and the lamps of the ‘broughams 
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waiting, while every now and then faint | you will live to regret your insolence to me, | excitement of seeing you. He ain’s virona, 


sounds of music are wafted to her. 

She cannot sleep, her brain works on 
incessantly, and her heart thrills. Alone she 
goes over the strange events of the day, and a 
tender, new feeling comes for her new-found 
uncle. His grave, almost beautiful face, with 
its locks of snowy hair, never leaves her 
memory; and somehow a sense of protection 
and comfort surrounds it, such as she has 
never felt before. The thought of leaving 
Wentworth and Miss Lotway brings no pain 
now, and the vision of life with her uncle 
rises pleasantly. 

Only one thing troubles her. 

“Tf,” she thinks to herself, as a delicious 
waltz steals to her ears from the house near, 
“If Jask would only let me tell someone I 
should feel happier ; it is such a heavy secret 
to bear alone. I think Uncle Reginald would 
comfort me. I seem as if I could pour ont 
everything to him without fear. Would hebe 
angry? Perhaps he would blame Miss Lot- 
way. No. I would never permit that; if 
wrong has been done, I alone have done it, 
Yet, surely, to love Jack as I do can be no 
sin; anyone who knows him would agree to 
that.” 

She .sits on for awhile longer, and then 
glides from the window in her white dressing- 
gown, and sinks on her knees by the bed. 

“ Oh, Heaven,” she prays, “grant us for- 
giveness if we have sinned; and grant that 
nothing sball come to part our love—if it be 
Thy will!” 





CHAPTER V. 


Wate Sadie is making her simple morning 
toilette, feeling both mentally and bodily re- 
freshed, and stimulated by the golden sun- 
shine, Jack Ronalds is reading the letter she 
wrote before seeking her rest. 

She had approached the subject of her 
uncle’s wish that she should stay with him 
altogether, a little timidiy thinking in her 
sweet tenderness that the notion might per- 
haps wound her husband. 

“TI feel,” she had written, ‘that I have 
veered round suddenly about my new-found 
uncle. But, oh! Jack, my darling! I am 
sure when you see him, you will understand. 
There is something about him that seems to 
draw my heart to him. He is a cripple, Jack ! 
quite deformed. As yet I have not heard 
whether this is the result of an accident, but 
I guess so, for his head is a grand one, his 
facs noble, with its traces of suffering. He 
has made no mention of my parents, Jack. 
Ido not know even if he be my father's or 
my mother’s brother, but there is some reason 
for his silence, I imagine, dear, ‘and I shall 
learn all in due season. Somehow my im- 
patience and curiosity have fled. I am con- 
tent to wait till he can bring himself to speak 
of my childhood. He wants me to stay with 
him, and—I pray, my darling I have not done 
wrong, and that you will thoroughly under- 
stand me—I promised todo so. Lfeel that I bave 
a daty in waiting on my one and only known 
relative until—well, until that happy moment 
comes—the moment I long for as a flower 
a for sun and dew—when we need con- 

nothing, and I may own you before all 
the world as my own dear love!” 

And then followed a few sweet, half-shy 
words, and the letter ended. 

Jack Ronalds reads it through eagerly, and 
smiles contentedly as he dues so. 

“Nothing could be better,’ he muses. ‘I 
thought perhaps the ridiculous idea of duty 
might crop up in Sadie’s mind, but I never 
anticipated her falling so easily under the 
supposed enthralment of Derwant's presence. 
By Jove, I never experienced anything of 
the sort. He was always to me about the 
biggest bear one could meet outside the 
Zoological Gardens, Well, there is no ac- 
counting for tastes, or for women either. I 
must write a letter back to her, and give my 
hearty consent, Ah! Sir Reginald Derwent, 





or my name is not what it is.” 

He carelessly tears Sadie’s letter into 
pieces (while she pictnres it hidden near his 
heart), then, tossing the pieces into the fice- 
place, seis a lighted match to them till a 
few smouldering ashes are all that remain. 

“Yes,” muses Ronalds, leaning his back 
against the mantel-board and continuing his 
reflections; “all goes well. I must give 
them « little time just to see if Sadie gets 
any information and entwines herself in the 
old man’s affections, which she is sure to 
do. And then for my final coup, my inter- 
view with Sir Reginald, and my terms.” 
He shifts from his leaning position and 
stands upright, while a cloud creeps over 
his face. 4 

“What if Phil’s suggestion should come 
off, and Derwent refuses to deal with me, 
and cuts off Sadie?” 

He glances down at his well-varnished 
boots, a trifle smart for a collegé tator, and 
apparently derives much comfort from the 
occupation, for his face clears, and he 
stretches out his hand for a cigar and 
match. 





‘* Well, then, my only plan is to see Cath- 
bert. I fancy I shall know how to deal with , 
that gentleman. I can frighten him into | 
promising and performing anything if I get 
him to myself; and Phil must help me to 
that. Make the young cub produce the 
forged bill. See it carefully destroyed, and | 
then—then defy Sir Reginald openly, and ; 
do all in my power to annoy and disgrace 
him. I flatter myself I shall be able to 
do it.” 

He smiles in a disagreeable fashion, takes | 
one or two leisurly puffs at his cigar, and then 
frowns as he knocks off some ash. 

‘** All the same, it will be a deuced sell if | 
Derwent does not take the bait, and I shall . 
have hampered myself for life with the girl 
who threatens, at this early stage, to develop 


into a sentimental bore. I wasafoolto marry | 


her! Phil was- quite right, though he was | 
thinking more of her than of me when he said 
au engagement would have been just as good.” 

He smokes on moodily, till a bell ringing in 
the corridor recalls him to the daily task 
before him. { 

With many an oath Jack Rolands flings 
away his half-finished fragrant weed, dons bis 
gown and cap, and prepares to descend to 
the chapel for morning prayers. 

“ Yet,’’ his thoughts run as he passes down 
the stairs, ‘a legal ceremony has its advan- 
tages; in any case, Sir Reginald will most 
probably leave Sadie a portion, if not all his | 
wealth ; and who has go strong a right to look ; 
after her money as Sadie's husband ?” 

Comforted by this thought, he pnts on his | 
usual calm expression, strides into his place | 
at chapel, and kneels thronghont the prayers | 
with as devout a mien as good old Dr. Bray, i 
who is reading them. 

Meanwhile, away at the Langham, Sadie is | 
dressed in her spotless pink cotton gown, and, ‘ 
looking like a veritable flower, goes in search , 
of her uncle’s apartments, 

The sitting-room is empty when she enters, | 
bnt the fable is Jaid for one person. ; 
While she is standing at the window won- 
dering if she ought to go back to her own ; 

domain again, Holroyd enters. 

He responds to her feelings respectfully, and ; 
she sees in an instant thai something is 
troubling him. 

“Am 1 to breakfast here, Holroyd?” she — 
asks. 

“If you please, miss, Sir Reginald never , 
gets up so early ; and, I’m sorry to say, seems | 
very poorly this morning.” 

Sadie feels a thrill of salf-reproach. 

“IT was wrong to keep him up so late, Hol. | 
royd. I should have remembered he is an | 
invalid; but I was. talking about my school | 


life, and I forgot everything.” 
Holroyd oe a her gently, and shakes his ; 
head. 


“It weren’t that, Miss Sadie; it were the 


miss. Bat I’ve seen him like tvis many 
times. Don’t you be frighiened, aud don't 
you blame yourself neither, because that will 
be wreng. I know whsta pleasure it was to 
my poor master to hear your fresh, sweet 
voice !|”’ 

**Can I go to him?” Sadie asks, anxiously. 

‘Yes, when you have eaten some break- 
fast.” 

She sits obediently, as Holroyd draws up a 
chair for her, and waits punctiliously on her. 

“T want you to tell me, please, Holroyd, 
jast what you think my uncle would like me 
todo, Iam going to stay with him for some 
time, and, ef course, I am strange to him. 
Now, will you just give me a sign if you think 
I am bothering him too much?” 

Holroyd smiles faintly, bis eyes rest on the 
girl’s lovely face with a gaze of intense affec 
tion, 

“ll answer for it, Miss Sadie. You won’t 
bother Sir Reginald.” 

“T want to do all in my: power for him,” 
Sadie goes on, almost dreamily; ‘ he looks as 
if he had struggled so loug with pain. I know 
he has suffered, Holroyd, though I have never 
heard anything of him before in all my life ; 
yet I can read his face—it isa noble one. I 
am sure I shall love him, Holroyd!” ~ 

She speaks involuntarily; her mind goss back 
to her first impression of her uncle, and 
unconsciously urges her to say this. 

Hoiroyd has gone to the window, apparently 
to arrange the curtains; his voice sounds husky 
and undecided as he answers,— 

‘‘Pray Heaven you may, Miss Sadie, for 
my master has had little happiness in his 
life!” 

‘*Then I shall do all. Ican to bring him 
some.” 

Sadie cries this lightly, and then she is 
silent; her maid has jast brought in some 
letters, and the very top one is for herself in 


' Jack's handwriting, Sne takes it quietly, yet 


her fingers tremble. 
Somehow since the news of her uncle's ex- 
istence has come, her secret has grown more 


| weighty and more terrible; before she was, so 


she imagined, alone in the world save for Miss 
Lotway, bat now she is claimed, a vista of a 
life, in which love predominates, has been 
suddenly opened before her, and she shrinks 
from it. 
What is she but a ‘hypocrite—an impostor ? 
Truely her pure natare is tortured by the 


i memory of her weakness and deceit. It is 
| gradually rising to gigantic proportions, cast 
' ing a cloud over the brightness of day, and 


plunging her at times into the black darkness 
of night's despair. 

“Oh, to be able to eise my miad to some- 
one!” is the dry of her heart. ‘If ouly I 
could clear myself, I should grow happy 
again !”’ 

Holroyd takes Sir Reginald’s letters into 
his master’s room, and Sadie, her appetite 
gone, leans back in her chair to thiak for the 
hundredth time—to magnifiy her own shars, 
to make Jack appear noble in her eyes. 

She does not open his letter. A wave of self- 
disgust is passing through her; a wish, pas- 
sionate as it is short-lived, comes,— 

‘Oh, that I had never met you, Jack!” 
followed by self-accusations. 

Sie does not spare herself, though again 
and again her own innate goodness, trathfal- 
ness, and honour, make her wince when his 
selfishness and weakuess will come, try as she 
may to push them from her memory. 

It is Sadie’s first secret, her first wrong, and 
it is growing almost more than she can bear. 

Men can endure these things better than 
women, At all times a trne woman struggles 
bravely tinder such a secret; her worldly 
wisdom may help her, her years’ experience 
bring her comfort, but to a girl carefully 
nurtured, tended like a child, to be suddenly 
hurled face to face with a burden so heavy, so 
regponsible, as a secret marriage, the mental 
battle that follows cannot be less than torture. 

At least it is so to Sadie; she suffers not 
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from fear of wrath when all is discovered, 
bat ffom a knowledge that she has acted 
against honour, conscience, and principles, 
and this knowledge brings acute pain. Jack 
was her hero in those firat early days of their 
meeting and growing love; and much though 
she wish it, he is so no longer, for a hero 
must not tempt to deceit, to lies, to dis- 
honou?, and Jack has done all this, and yet— 
strangs perveraity of haman nature—Sadie 
loves him none the less; indeed, as a salve to 
the faglts she cannot shut her eyes to, she 
loves: him the more, with a touoh of that 
tender, protecting, semi-maternal love that 
lives in the heart of every woman if she be a 
true One. 

Holtoyd coming back wakes her from her 
reflections. 

“Sir Reginald will be glad to see you, Miss 
Badie, when you have finished your break- 
fast!’ 

“TI have finished,” Sadie answers, and as 
she rises she slips her unopened letter into 
her potket; ‘is this the way?” 

Holroyd opens the door, and as she passes 
in a wave of doubt and pain comes into his 
face. 

** Was my first thought right?” thinks the 
man; ‘‘and has she some trouble of her 
own? She was as bonny as a flower just a 
few moments ago, and now her appetite is 
gone, aiid there is a look in her eyes that 
makes one pity her.’ 

Sadie enters her unole’s bed-room; he is 
not up, and she is shocked to see how weak 
and wan he seems; his face to-day has a 
grey, drawn look, and his hands lie helpless and 
heavy 6n the quilt. 

Sir Reginald opens his eyes as the girl steals 
quietly in 

*‘ Ah, my dearest, there you are!’’ he says, 
in tones that are weak, bat inexpressibly ten- 
der; ‘‘and how did you rest, eh?” 

Sadie clasps his hand in hers, and kneels by 
the bed. 

“IT have made you ill, Uncle Reginald,"! sha 
marmiuys. involantarily; ‘I upset you!” 

He shakes his head, and a faint smile plays 
on his lips. 

‘*You have done me good, my darling! 
Holroyd will tell you I am often like this, 
Ah! Sadie, you have found me too late, my 
child. Iam a useless, burdensome wreck! ”’ 

Sadie nestles her lovely head on the quilt 
by ; there is a tone of such utter regret and 
sadness in his voice as brings tears of sym- 
pathy to her ayes. 

“ Don't say that, Uncle Reginald ; you must 
try and remember I have found you at last, 
= I am going to try and make you 
well !’ 

The sick man caresses her dark, curly locks 
softly. 

“If anyone could do that it would be yon, 
my child,” he says, after a pause; “bnt I 
doubt if I am right to —_ you. Itwill be a 
lonesome life for you; and see, here is a letter 
from Miss Lotway, beseeching me to let you 
g? back to her for a time,” 

Satie reads through the old-fashioned letter, 
and then puts it down. 

“TI shall write and tell her I have decided 
to remain,” she says. ‘I can go and seo her 
som? time or other; can’t I, Uacle Regi- 
nald?” 

He jast nods his head, and then, after 
passing his handkerchief over his brow, from 
which the white locks are tossed back, he 
says,— 

“ And you are content to accept me and to 
love ms Sadie, knowing nothing of me? ” 

** Yes,” she answers at once. 

His hold tightens for an instant on her 
small hand, then he smiles very faintly. 

“ You are no woman, Sadie, for you pos- 
#683 no curiosity. You ask me no questions, 
nor do you seek to learn your past.” 

‘*T have lived so long in ignorance, I can 
live longer," is Sadie’s reply, given generqusly, 
though she longs to hear of her parents—f her 
dead mother; yet she would pat aside her 





own wishes, when to have them gratified 
would mean pain to another. 

Sir Reginald looks at her fixedly for an 
instant. 

“ Kiss me!” he says at last. 

Sadie rises, and puts her fresh young lips to 
his brow. ° 

‘* Now you must go out for a while,” her 
uncle continues. ‘‘ Holroyd will order the 
carriage, and your maid can accompany you. 
This bright morning is too good to be wasted, 
and here is some money. Shop windows are 
tempting to young eyes. Bay what you 
like!” 

Sadie takes the ten-pound note he holds 
out. 
‘‘ T shall never spend this in a year!” she 
cries, and Sir Reginald smiles at the per- 
plexed air that gathers on her face. 

‘““A week in the town will show you the 
way,” he observes, @ trifle drily. ‘‘ Spending 
money is @ woman's prerogative, Sadie, my 
dear!" 

‘‘ Then you are quite right, Uncle Reginald. 
I am no true woman, for it seems I am 
wanting in every attribate that goes to make 
one.” 

Sir Reginald shakes his head on his pillows. 

‘« For which the saints be praised!” is his 
answer, given in the same fashion as his last. 
Then his tone changes. ‘Go, my dear! put 
on your hat,and enjoy the sunshine while you 
may.” 

“Can I not read to you for a little first?” 
she asks, 

He shakes his head. 

“My doctors are coming this morning! 
But this afternoon, perhaps, I shall be glad 
for an hour. By the way, Sadie, I expect an 
old friend to dine with us this evening. 
want you to cultivate his acquaintance, my 
child! ” 

‘** Of course, Uncle Reginald!” she answers. 
And then as Holroyd comes in and receives 
his master's order about the carriage, she goes 
to her own room. 

It is not till her broad- brimmed is on that 
Sadie opens her husband's letter. 

It is short, and contains only a few tender, 
loving sentences, which Jack Ronalds knows 
so well how to employ, and which act just as 
he intended them to. All her feelings of dis- 
gust and remorse vanish before the passionate 
wealth of love contained in the short note. 
Sadie is a woman, after all, and her love- 
dream is so beautifal she goes back earily to 
its enthralments. She forgets Jack's weak- 
ness and faults; she only sees him as her 
handsome lover pleading for a kind look, a 
sweet word, and she yields to the picture her 
imagination conjares up as easilyas she yielded 
to og ardent protestations a few months 
back, 

Sunshine reigns in her heart and dances in 
the street. Sadie rejoices in life as she is 
bowled with many through the crowded 
thoroughfares to the park filled with car- 
riages, gaily-dressed people, and riders. It 
is a new sight to her, one that seems like a 
glimpse of fairyland, and she begins to com- 
prehend the affection Jack has for London, 
if his experience of it has been anything like 
this. 

She wonders slightly,as she bowls away 
under the boughs of the trees, if it has been 
so, and fesls that that is impossible ; for has 
not Jack dwelt so often on his hardworked 


life, on the poverty of his ro = 
is 


the unselfishness and sweetness o 

mother and sister, who will welcome her 
s> warmly on the day that their marriage 
is announced. Jack Ronalds did not lie. 
He does traly possess a mother and a 
sister; but they bear no resemblance to the 
tender patient women whom he has sketched 
so often to his young wife till she knows 
them hy heart, and has suffered many a qualm 
of conscience when she thinks that they, too, 
are being deceived. Little dreams Sadie, as 
she sits in the Jane sunshine, with a smile on 
her lips, and a lustrous look in her star-like 
eyes, of the lies that have been strewn in her 





path of love, that Jack’s eyes and lips can 
utter sweetness while his selfish nature is 
wearied and bored to death; that the mother 
and sister are two hard worldly women whom 
he has not seen for years, and does not cara if 
he never sees again; and that her sacrifice, 
her self reproaches, remorse, and mental 
suffering bave been given in vain. 

She lunches alone. Holroyd tells her Sir 
Reginald is resting, as he expects his lawyers 
and Mr. Niel Gwynne, the friend he spoke of 
before she went out. She goes to her room, 
and after writing a long letter to Miss Lotway, 
in which she sends messages to all her com- 
panions, and another one to Jack fall of 
pleasure with her new-found relation, she 
takes a book, and sitting by the open window 
determines to stay till she is sent for. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Sir Rearvatp has been wheeled into the 
sitting-room for hisinterview with Mr. Brown, 
of the firm of Wright and Brown, solicitors, 
and very tired and feeble he looks when his 
business is concluded. 

Holroyd watching him carefally, and noting 
the pallor of his lips and the greyness of his 
face, puts some brandy into a glass, and gives 
it to him silently, then, with a movement of 
the hand beckons, Mr. Brown away. 

‘‘Dear me, Holroyd!” says the lawyer, 
cautiously, once outside the door. ‘Sir 
Reginald seems much weaker ; quite broken up, 
indeed, one might say !”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” Holroyd, replies quietly. ‘My 
master gets worse every day. The doctors 
shook their heads over him badly this morn- 
ing; bat he’s got aniron will has Sir Regiaald, 
as you know right well, and it is something 
wonderful to watch how he forces himeeif 
through his weakness, sir!” 

Mr. Brown nods his head. 

“‘T expect the coming of Miss Saditha has 
tried him, Holroyd!” 

‘* Maybe sir; but it isa great joy to him to 
see her. And a sweet lovely young thing sho 
is too, sir! Lord! how like her mother to be 
sure! It give me quite a turn when I see her 
first at the railway station!” 

‘** Yes, yes!” agrees the lawyer, as he goes 
downstairs; ‘‘and she has asked no questions, 
Holroyd?” 

“None! She ain't a common sort, fall of 
inquisitive curiosity |” 

Holroyd speaks loftily, and Mr. Brown 
smiles. 

“She is a woman, though! Well, I must 
be off! Send me a wire the morning you 
start for the Manor. Good-day, Holroyd, 
good-day.” 

“She ain’t no woman!" Holroyd says to 
himself. ‘She's an angel, like her mother 
was!” 

The afternoon passes peacefully with Sadie. 
Her mind still is content, touched as it was 
by Jack's passionate love words, and she sits 
by the open window, sometimes reading, 
sometimes dreaming, till Mary comes to help 
her dress for dinner. 

Her wardrobe is necessarily simple; but 
Miss Lotway’s old-fashioned choice of dresses 
are not the least becoming garments Sadie 
could have selected, and it happens that her 
“breaking-up party dress” had been sent 
home from Upper Wentworth only the day 
before she started, so in deference to her 
uncle’s guest she elects to don it. It is a soft 
white silk, made perfectly plain, with folds of 
lace across the bust showing her delicate throat, 
and finished round the waist by a broud sash 
of soft silk. 

Sadie has not great quantities of hair, but 
it clusters in thick, glossy curls, and falls into 
picturesque waves, fix it how she may. To suit 
the quaintness of her gown she piles it high on 
her lovely head, while little, soft tendrils cling 
round her neck in baby fashion. 

Sadie knows she is pretty, though it was a 
fast that had troubled her little till Jack came, 
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and then an intuition mingled with her child- 
ish delight that her beauty would be a power 
to her some day, and she must guard it. 

Mary is enraptured with her young mistress, 
and Sadie takes a last peep at her reflection as 
Holroyd taps at the door, and announces 
dinner is served. 

She flits into the dining room a veritable 
white flower, her dainty little feet being en- 
cased in shoes that match the spotless hue of 
her gown, and then comes to a standstill. 

Her uncle is not there, but lounging with 
his back against the mentel-shelf, reading an 
evening paper, is a tall, well-formed young 
man, with close-cropped, dark brown hair, and 
a short, pointed beard. 

**Oh!’’ murmurs Sadie, taken by surprise. 

Mr. Gwynne drops the paper. 

“I beg your pardon!” he says, quickly, his 
eyes riveted upon the pretty picture of the girl 
in her white garments framed in the doorway. 
+‘ I did not hear youcome in. As Sir Reginald 
is not present, may I introduce myself? I 
am Niel Gwynne, at your service. You, I 
think, are Miss Lancaster, my dear old friend’s 
niece?” 

‘“* Yes,’’ Sadie answers, with a faint wave of 
colour in her cheeks, ‘‘ I am his niece.” 

She will not utter the lie and say,‘‘I am 
Miss Lancaster.”’ 

She takes the hand Mr. Gwynne has frankly 
stretched out to her, and thinks in one moment 
how tall and manly he looks. 

‘Your uncle has gone to deck himself in 
another coat; he would do so, though I pro- 
tested warmly against him taking so much 
exertion, and wish now I had not donned my 
evening dress. I should have remembered 
how punctilious Sir Reginald Derwent always 
is.’ 

“ Still protesting, Niel?” asks Sir Reginald, 
now being wheeled by Holroyd from his bed- 
room. 

He looks wonderfully handsome in a black 
velvet coat, showing a white shirt and tie, 
His face has grown less pale, and his eyes glow 
with a fire that seems to mock his helpless 
condition. A shawl drawn over his legs hides 
the maimed limbs that used to bear his tall 
form so proudly. 

Sir Reginald’s lips tremble a little as he 
sees Sadie. Only Holroyd notices it. His 
manner is more tender than usual as he puts 
his master near the table. 

“You have made friends, then?” Sir 
Reginald says, looking from Gwynne to 
Sadie. 

‘* Yes,” Niel Gwynne replies, thinking that 
till now he had never realised how beautiful 
‘@ girl could be. 

“Are you better, Uncle Reginald? "’ Sadie 
whispers, just bending over bim. 

‘*Much better, my darling!’’ he answers, 
and smiles up into her face. Then, as Sadie 
seats herself at the table, he continues: “ It 
will be my own fault if I do not improve now 
—eh, Niel, with such a gentle little nurse?” 

‘*Most certainly it will,’ Mr. Gwynne 
answers, a; Then at his host’s request 
he takes the head cf the table, with the duties 
of carver. 

The convergation waxes most lively and 
pleasant. Sadie, losing her shyness, is led on 
to give her experience of her first drive in Hyde 
Park, and is compelled to confess she bought 
nothing after all. And after that she is con- 
tent to listen, as her uncle and his guest get 
into an ardent political argument. Sir 
Reginald holds strong views, and Mr. Gwynne 
is slightly antagonistic. It crosses Sadie’s 
mind that the younger man lays himself open 
to be attacked and routed by the older on pur- 
pose that his host shall enjoy a triumph. And 
she feels a certain liking for Mr. Gwynne, as 
she credits him with this kindness. 

Then the topic changes, and ple are dis- 
cussed instead of politics. ie wonders at 


the change that comes over Sir Reginald. A 
perpetual sneer is on his lips, and curt, 
polished sentences of disbelief and doubt are 
uttered, regardless whether the person spoken 
of be man or woman. She does not know 





exactly why, but this change in her uncle, 
who is so sweet and tender to her, pains 
Sadie. The contemptuous tones of his voice, 
and the remorseless attack on human weak- 
ness, sent a faint thrill of dread through her 
heart. 

Niel Gwynne sees something of this in the 
girl’s face, and with inimitable tact and good 
humonr, he tries to introduce fresh subjects 
for conversation, For a time he is successful. 
He starts on art, and Sadie can discuss this 
with him, loving the very name most fer- 
vently. Sir Reginald does not join in at first ; 
he seems content to listen and to watch the 
young people. His eyes, indeed, rarely leave 
Sadie’s lovely animated face; but she is un- 
conscious of his earnest gaze, being deep in an 
argument, and gradually waxing wrathful 
with Mr. Gwynne, who professes to call 
Wagner a humbug. 

Sadie stands up valiantly for the great 
master, and is not aware that, though Mr. 
Gwynne’s remarks are given with annoying 
calmness, his eyes are twinkling with amuse- 
ment. 

‘Well, at any rate, you can never intrust 
your Wagner to any but the most skilled 
artists,” sums up Niel Gwynne, after listen- 
ing to a long panegyric from the girl. 

‘© We performed some of ‘ Lohengrin’ most 
successfully at Wentworth’s school-house last 
Christmas,’’ she retorts. 

“‘ How glad I am I was nowhere near!”’ 

Sadie is obliged to laugh at the genuine 
satisfaction conveyed in those words, and Sir 
Reginald joins her. 

“ Never mind, Sadie! He must be punished 
for that, and I will tell you what you shall 
do. Inaugurate a splendid amateur Wagne-. 
rian entertainment, and iasist on Gwynne 
taking part in it, as soon as we get down to 
Derwent Manor.” 

Sadie looks round quickly. It is the first 
mention of anything connected with her new 
life that has come yet, and it strikes pecu- 
liarly but not unpleasantly on her ear. 

“ That decides me. I shall not venture to 
Derwent Manor,’’ Mr. Gwynne observes, 
quietly. 

Sadie laughs, 

“I believe you sing well,” she says, jast 
looking at him. ‘I have a good mind to put 
you to the test, and cast you for a heavy 

rt!” 

“I throw myself on your mercy,” the 
young man replies. He is glad to carry on 
this conversation, for Sir Reginald’s face has 
never worn so contented an air since he has 
known him. The night badinage is good 
for the invalid. 

‘' That is unwise,” returns Sadie, gravely. 
‘* Women are proverbially treacherous, aren’t 
they, Uncle Reginald ?” 

“TI leave you and Gwynne to _ your 
battle out,” the sick man says, smiling ten- 
derly at her bright, lovely face. 

‘Well!’ Mr. Gwynne settles, stroking his 
short, silky beard; “I will submit. But I 
warn, you, Miss Lancaster! You will regret 
it not once, but_always, if you give me a 

art in your Wagnerian festival. I have only 
Sens s0 once before in my life. Perform in 
public, I mean, and that was at Oxford. We 
got up an entertainment for some charity. I 
forget what now, and a lot of our fellows joined. 
I was a miserable failure, but several of the 
others came out with flying colours, par- 
ticularly a man called Gerald Musgrave, 
such a handsome boy, with a voice like a 
woman’s or an angel’s, which is the same 
thing. We always used to tell Musgrave he 
ought to go on the operatic stage; he would 
make his fortune, he ——” 

Sir Reginald has grown very pale, his 
hands are clenched on either arm of his 
chair. He breaks in here, his voice sounding 
curiously strange and harsh,— 

“Ts that—man—a friend of yours, Niel?” 

Gwynne looks round surprised, not only at 
the words, but at the tone. 

“I have seen nothing of him from that 
time to this,’’ he answers, hurrieiily, “bat I 





have heard a good deal, and not altogether to 
his credit. I was rather surprised at it all.” 

Sir Regirald nods his head in a jerky 
manner. 

“T, too, have heard, but I was not surprised. 
What could a Musgrave be but a villain, and 
this boy fulfilled his promise. Beware of 
him, Niel,’’ he goes on, in a low, passionate 
way. ‘Shun him if he comes in your path, 
for he will harm you. Black, sinful blood 
runs in his veins. He is the son of a villain 
—and a true son, worthy of his sire.” 

Sadie rises half frightened from her chair, 
and sinks into it again really terrified as her 
uncle turus to her, saying, in the same strange 
way,— 

‘And you, too, my child, be warned. If 
ever you hear the name of Musgrave beware. 
Trust it not, or you will rue it to your dying 
day. It is a name that has blackened your 
young—li——_" 

The words die away in a choking, gasping 
sob. A sort of mist crowds before Sadie’s 
frightened eyes, and when it clears she sees 
Niel Gwynne and Holroyd wheeling her 
uncle's insensible form, his face lying death- 
like on his pillow, from the room. 

At the bedroom door Holroyd turns. 

** Leave him to me, sir,’’ he says, hurriedly. 
‘* T have often seen Sir Reginald like this, and 
I know best what to do for him.’’ 

‘* Holroyd, what is it? Can't we do any- 
thing for him?” 

It is Sadie who speaks, one white hand 
grasping a chair for support—it has all come 
so suddenly. She felt a moment before quite 
happy, glancing ever and again at her uncle's 
fase, wearing its pleased smile, and now, in 
one instant that has ended, and ‘as yet she 
can scarcely realize how. 

“Go to Miss Sadie, sir,’ whispers Holroyd 
to Mr. Gwynne, “she will be frightened. I 
must send round to Harley-street at once for 
the doctor. I don’t know why, butI feared 
to-day would not end well.” 

“Tf I had only known,’’ Gwynne answers, 
looking really miserable, ‘‘I would not have 
mentioned Musgrave’sname, ;That seems to 
have upset him.” 

Holroyd, busily employed in trying to 
bring some flicker of consciousness to the 
poor white face, lifts his own to Niel 
Gwynne. 

“ That name, sir, has been the serpent that 
stung all the happiness out of my master’s 
life years ago."’ 

Gwynne says nothing, but as the servant 
begs him once more to return to Sadie he 


es. ° 
. “Oh! what is it, Mr. Gwynne ?’’ she cries, 
hurriedly, ‘Is he very ill?” 

‘‘ Holroyd seems to think that the day has 
exhausted Sir Reginald. It has been very 
hot, and he has had some excitement in your 
coming.” 

** Yes, I understand that, but he was all- 
right till you mentioned your friend's name.’’ 

“I never heard Musgrave spoken of in 
connection with Sir Reginald,’ Gwynue gays, 
gazing at the girl’s pale, troubled, yet lovely 
face, ‘‘or, believe me, I should have been 
most careful. But don’t be alarmed, Miss 
Lancaster. Unfortunately, your uncle is fre- 
quently like this.’’ 

‘*Have you seen him faint before?’ she 
asks, lifting her wondrous grey eyes to him. 
‘‘Tt seems terrible; it looks like death!” 

Gwynne smiles reassuriugly. Unconsciously 
he feels a wave of tenderness mingle with his 
sympathy for Sadie’s distress, 

“T have seen Sir Reginald faint many 
times, I regret to say,’’ he replies, his face 


‘becoming grave again, ‘‘and I have known 


him well now for the last six years.” 

“ And I have only krown him one day.” 

Sadie's voice has a ring of sadness in it. 
One short day cnly has she realized the 
pleasure of having a being who claimed her in 
some way—to whom she has the right to turn 
—and in those’ short four-and-twenty hours 
the-pleasure has been fast growing into happi- 
ness. 
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‘“‘T trust there will be many long years 
before you both to be together,’”’ Gwynne says, 
gently. 

It has been a great surprise to him to find 
the girl here to-night. Like the rest of the 
world he had always thought Sir Reginald 
Derwent a lonely, wealthy man, with no one 
belonging to him from whom he could expect 
attention and affection, and dependent upon 
his trusted servant for all care. 

Sadie's presence had been communicated to 
him abruptly just before dinner was served, 
but he had been by no means prepared to see 
the fresh, beautiful girl thus strangely intro- 
duced to his knowledge. 

Sadie sighs. All her good spirits have 
vanished. She feels once more the restless 
self-reproach and misery she endured in the 
early morning, added to an indescribable pain 
and fear when she thinks of her uncle. 

She is silent for a time, gazing out into the 
summer evening, seeing the street with its 
carriages and faintly twinkling lamps as in 
a dream, while Gwynne paces slowly up and 
down the room. 

Suddenly she remembers him, and turns 
with a fleeting blash at her forgetfulness. 

‘* Please forgive me, Mr. Wynne, would you 
not like to go now? I daresay you have some 
appointment, and Iam afraid Uncle Reginald 
will scarcely be well enough to come back 

in.” 

“*T think I will wait with your permission, 
and hear the doctor's report,’’ Niel Gwynne 
answers; “I fancy he came a few minutes 
back.” 

Sadie gives a slight start and comes from 
the window where the fast-growing twilight 
has been folding her in its dim embrace. 

** Of course,” she says, in her low voice, “ I 
hope you did not think me rude for suggest- 
ing you should go, Mr. Gwynne?” 

“T can answer that most safely, Miss 
Lancaster.” 

They relapse into silence again, which lasts 
till the inner door is opened, and Holroyd 
comes in. 

“Dr, Parker heard you were here, Mr. 
Gwynne, and he would like to speak to you ; 
he is just outside.’ 

Gwynne’s brow contracts, but the dask 
hides this outward sign of inward disturb- 
ance. 

** Will you excuse me, Miss Lancaster? I 
had an appointment fixed with Dr. Parker for 
this morning which I could not keep.” 

He horries from the room. Lies don’t 
come easy to Niel Gwynne, but he somehow 
grasps that Sadie is of a highly nervous tem- 
perament, and this wish of the doctor to see 
him bodes no good news. 

The doctor and he grasp hands silently. 

“I am glad youare here,Gwynne. Poor 
old Derwent; itis the end at last,” says the 
medical man. 

Gwynne makes some slight, unintelligible 
exclamation. 

‘‘For the last month his heart has been 
sinking daily. I warned him of excitement. 
Holroyd tells me he sent for some niece of his 
to be with him, and from my examination 
just now I should say if her coming was an 
excitement, it has hastened the end. Ié is just 
possible, of course, that it was not; at any 
rate, something has occurred to try the heart, 
and it is so weakened by years of suffering 
that it must give way altogether in the next 
few hours. sent for you to ask you, 
as you have been so intimate with him of 
late, whether you know any other of his 
relations ; they should be telegraphed for at 
once.” 

‘“T am totally ignorant .on the subject,” 
Niel says, quietly; ‘in fact, this young girl's 
appe»rance and existence was a surprise to 
me. Holroyd will kaow probably.” 

‘IT have asked him, but he ay SO over- 
whelmed with the news I was obliged to give 
him—he can do nothing. I musi go now, but 
I will return in an hour or so; see that he is 
kept quiet, Gwynne.” 





As Niel goes back to the dining-room Hol- 
royd speaks from the inner doorway. 

** Miss Sadie, my master wishes to see you.” 

Gwynne goes to him hurriedly. 

“Is it wise, Holroyd? Ought not Sir 
Reginald to be kept quiet? He wants rest.” 

“It is wise, sir,’’ Holroyd answers in husky, 
yet decided tones; ‘‘ my master will:be glad 
also, sir, if you will kindly wait here. He 
wants to see you ; he will keep you only a few 
minutes, sir.”’ 

Sadie moves slowly forward; a dim 
presciencs is on her. She cannot describe 
what. her feelings are ;:she only knows she is 
wanted, and her heart thrills y: 

A faint light is burning in the bed-room ; 
by it she can just discern that pale, worn 
face resting on the pillow. The night has 
grown sultry, the window is thrown wide 
open, and the sound of an organ from the 

urch near swells softly on the evenings air. 

She creeps close to the bed in her clinging, 
white garments, her countenance grown as 
yom as they, and Sir Reginald’s heavy-eyelids 
are lifted. 

There is a moment's silence—a contraction 
of paia across the eyes and brow; then a smile 
comes, a smile so sweet, so tender, so inex- 
pressibly fall of love that a sob rises unbidden 
in the girl’s throat. 

Sir i tries to stretch out a hand, 
but is too weak. She sees this, and nestling 
down on her knees, puts one of hers in his, 

His pallid lips move, a faint. sound comes 
from them. 

“Sadie, my flower, my own! Yon have 
found me too.late! I did it for. the: best! 
I—forgive me, my child!” 

She creeps close to him, an intuition has 
come to her heart. 

The sick man gazes at her in a feeble, tender 
way. 

“You understand, I see! Yes, dear, Iam 
your father!" 

‘* My father!” 

Sadie’s head droops till it rests on her hand, 
clasped in that worn one. A very tumult of 
pein. grief, pity and love surges in her breast. 

ir Reginald releases his hand, and it strays 
over her soft curls. 

Holroyd is near, and, bending, moistens his 
lips. The sick man glances up. 

“ Guard her, old friend!” he murmurs, and 
the servant nods his head, with tears rolling 
down his rugged cheeks. 

Sadie does not move, and her father’s hand 
still rests on her-head. 

‘Niel, send him !’’, he murmurs weakly, 
and in answer to a'sign from Holroyd, Niel 
Gwynne stands by his side. 

‘* Stoop down. I—cannot——” 

The young man’s face, grave.and fall of 
pity, bends to those pallid lips. 

A whisper starts from them. Niel Gwynne 
starts slightly, a wave of colour dyes his face, 
and then, after one instant’s pause jhe 
answers,— 

“«T promise!” 

There is a sigh from the dying man. 

Sadie lifts herself suddenly, she seems 
awakened. 

‘‘Father!’’ she cries, putting her young 
arms round his form. ‘*My own father 
Look at me! Speak to me! Oh! don’t 
leave me now, jast when. you have come! I 
want you, I want you, father!” 

The white lidsare lifted, a smile breaks for 
one instant over the sunken countenance. 

‘* Heaven keep you always, my——”’ 

There is another sigh. A movement of the 
lips, and then silence. 

yen to her feet, she seems as if 
she were choked. Holroyd is en his knees 
weeping, but Niel Gwynne strides forward, 
and as the girl’s strength and senses merci- 
fally vanish, holds her inanimate form in his 
arms, then carries her easily from the.room, 

Henceforth these two, young lives: so 
strangely met will minge together, bound by 
a promise given to the heart of the dead. 


(To be continued.) 





THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
—o— 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Oft, what seems 
A trifle, a mere nothing, by itself, 
In some nice ‘situation turns the scale 
Of fate, and rules the most important actions. 


—Tancred, 


Sm Ricmarp Havexton paid his promised 
visit to Redwoode that evening, but he did 
not ‘obtain sight of his betrothed. In reply 
to his anxious inquiries, he learned only that 
Hellice was indisposed, and could not see even 
him. He remained an hour or more, hoping 
to receive some message from Hellice, but he 
waited in vain. The maiden betrayed nc 


consciousness of his presence, or anxiety 


about him. Cecile’s gaiety seemed heartless 
to him ;. Andrew: Forsythe’s gloom annoyed 
him; and he found consolation only:in the 
unusual silence and abstraction of the 
Baroness. When at length he returned home 
he, carried: with him a gloomy heart and 
awakening suspicions that Hellice’s illness 
was in some way due to the eumity. of his 
divorced wife. He called the nextday, and 
the next, but Hellice remained insensible to 
him. He wrote her a leng, confidential letter, 
in which he told the story of ‘his marriage 
and divorce, but: the letter was returned un- 
opened, with the message that Miss Glintwick. 
was unable to read it. Tortured-and harassed 
beyond description, he sought everywhere for 
the pretended gipsy whose hand had wrought 
him -so much evil, but Margaret Sorel had 
taken refuge in the little inn at Wharton, and 


‘he was unable to trace her. Nothing remained 


for him, therefore, but to wait as patiently as 
he could until an interview with his betrothed: 
should be vouchsafed him. 

Meanwhile Hellice, consumed with a low, 
nervous fever, remained in her own roems, 
refusing to see pposed - 
mother until her waning strength had ren- 
dered: her ition too feeble to be regarded. 
The fever that fed upon her delicately organ- 
ized physical system had its central fire in 

She did not once lose possession 
of her senses. She did not grow impatient 
under her sorrows, as might have been. ex- 
pected of one of her proud temperament. 
On the contrary, she bore herself with a sort 
of we which was not meekness, and with. 
a quiet sadness that was more touching than 
any violent outbreak of ion. Noone, not 
even the keen-eyed Renee, suspected the cause 
of her illness. 

It was said in the household eet the sate. 
position was consequent upon her change 0 
climate, and searcely anyone doubted the- 
‘statement. 

At first, she lay upon a couch drawn up be- 
fore one of the French windows of her 
sitting-room, from which position she could 
command a'view of the approach-to the man- 
sion; but after she had once beheld the com- 
ing of her lover and had seen him look up 
eagerly as if ing to catch sight of her, 
she had moved her couch to another window. 
Bat she could not so easily remove from her 
mind the aepnenee made by the Baronet's 
pale and anxious face. 

She condemned herself for loving him still, 
while she-knew that the love she cherished 
would perish only with her life. 

It must not) be supposed that she was 
neglected. and uncared for, As she became 
weaker and less tenacious in her desire for 
utter solitude, Renee madea great show of 
attention and affection. 

She was always in her rooms when likely 
to be seen there. She shed many tears before 
people, and loudly lamented the iliness of her 


grandchild, and but little lees loudly extolled 


her virtues. 

The physician who came to Redwoode 
daily, and who was puzzled by Hellice'ssymp- 
toms, declared that the Hindoo was remark- 
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able for herlove for her granddaughter, and 
that she was his most efficient coadjutor. 

Cecile came to the tower-chamber regularly 
every morning with kindly greetings and good 
wishes, bat Hellice knew how hollow was the 
heart of her cousin and how insincere her 
wishes, and she turned from her in silent 
loathing. 

Andrew Forsythe sent every day fresh 
flowers. from the conservatory, but the frag- 
rance of the orange-blossoms brought back to 
Hellice the memory of the hour when she had 
listened to Sir Richard’s confession of love, 
and that sweet odour had floated around them 
like a part of the sweet story. She sent them 
away untouched, 

Mr. Kenneth’ inquired particularly about 
her health, and his round, rosy face percep- 
tibly lengthened each time when the answer 
was returned that -Miss Glintwick was ng 
better. 

Poor Mr. Haughton hovered about Red- 
woode like an uneasy ghost, forgetful of his 
mechanical contrivances;.and solicitous only 
for the maiden whom -he loved;as a father 
might have loved. 

Bat Lady Redwoode was troubled more 
than any other excepting Sir Richard Haugh. 
ton. She missed the dark, delicate face of 
Hellice at the table. She missed the music 
of her voice, her proud, graceful ways, the 
smothered tenderness that had -been percep- 
tible to her in the girl's dusky eyes, and the 
winning loveliness of her manner. 

She visited her daily, but the constraint of 
Renee's presence prevented a better under- 
standing between her and the invalid. She 
began to tire of Cecile’s never-ceasing compli- 
ments and flattery. She began to feel dimly 
that Cecile was false and dissimulating, and 
that the girl she had rejected was true, good 
ad pure to the depths of her cae oP 

She did not dare to acknowledge these 
thoughts to herself lest she should be wrong- 
ing Cecile, but day after day and night after 
night the fear came to her that she had been 
mistsken in her choice, and that she might 
have taken to her heart her brother's child 
and cast off her’own. 

She grew thin, pale and anxious under this 
constant conflict, but not even fo Andrew 
Forsythe or Mr. Kenneth did she breathe a 
word of her doubis. 

Hellice had been ill a week, and the fever 
had. lessened in her veins. He strength had 
begun: to return, but almost imperceptibly, 
and she had schooled herself to face her des- 
tiny with the quiet resoluteness that formed 
one of her chief characteristics. 

In the lonely night hours she had decided 
upon her future course, and she was resolved 
to adhere to it without swerving. 

She-was not one to weakly pine over a dis- 
appointment, so she gathered around her her 
mantile:of pride, and was resolved to wear a 
smooth brow even though the terrible vulture 
of despair tore y at her heart. and 
— to loosen the chord: that bound her 

‘e. 

She was lying on her couch, basking in.the 
rays of the declining sun, which streamed 
through her western window, throwing a flood 
of radiance upon her face and figure. Her 
head was nestled upon a wide lace-frilled pil- 
low, over which her long, heavy, unbound 
hair rippled-in shining waves. 

Her shawl was gathered over her shoulders, 
and its’ bright hue was reflected in her clear 
cheeks. » Ske waa leoking dreamiiy and 
pte one down into tha wood that crept 
up almost. to the tower itself, bat her thoughis 
were>far away from the scene and her sur- 
roundings. 

Ata@ little distance from -her, upon a low 
ottoman, was seated Renee, her fingers lazily 
weaving asortof bead-work, and her brown 
face wearing a stolid expression, not ch: d 
even when ahe now.and then looked up far- 
tively at her: young charge. 

‘“Will .you have yonr medicine now, 
Hellice?” asked the Hindoo, breaking in 
upon the maiden’s reverie, 





‘‘T want no medicines, Renee,” returned 
the girl, without starting or changing her 


attitude. ‘Medicines cannot reach my 
disease. My wound is here!” and she 
placed her hand upon her heart. 


Renee looked puzzled, and was on the point 
of demanding an explanation, when a knock 
was heard at the door, and Lady R-dwoode 
entered the room. She came directly to the 
side of the couch, bent over Hellice, and took 
the thin hand in her own. 

‘The doctor says you are on the road to 
recovery, Hellice,” she said, cheerfally, 
taking a seat, and retaining possession of the 
invalid’s hand. ‘ You are looking better, I 
think.” 

Hellice smiled faintly and looked up with 
something of adoration into the lovely face 
drooping over her. 

‘*Do-you think you could see Sir Richard 
to-day ?”’. whispered the Baroness, kindly. 
‘**You do not know how he has suffered daring 
your illness. He is downstairs now, and has 
— for only a minute’s interview with 
you ” 

Hellice’s face grew even paler and her eyes 
shone with a greater light, but her voice was 
very low as she answered,— 

**T cannot see him. I am too weak to 
undergo the excitement ! ” 

“ His visit should calm instead of exciting 
you, my dear. Bat if you will not see him 
you must let me take him some kind message. 
Do not trouble yourself to think of ome. 
Leave it to me, and I will promise that your 
delicacy shall not. be compromised | ” 

“ But Lady Redwoode——” 

‘*No remonstrances, Hellice !'’ interrupted 
the Baroness, smiling. “ Iam aware of your 
engagement to marry Sir Richard, and you 
have my cordial approval. I know he loves 
you ardently and will make you happy. I 
trust,” she added, “that his second marriage 
will be happier than the first-——”’ 

“ The first!” echoed Hellice. 

“Yes. Of course, Sir Richard told you 
that he had been married, and that his wife 
had died some three or four’ years ago. At 
least, such was the report. It was a strange 
story, but no doubt you have heard it all!” 

“Yes, I have heard it all!’’ said Hellice, 
with a look of pain, closing her eyes that their 
anguished expression might not alarm her 
relative. 

‘The doctor told me that I must cheer you 
by pleasant conversation, and that talking 
would not hurt you,” remarked the Baroness. 
“May I send Renee away a little while?” 

Hellice nodded assent, and Lady Redwoode 
dismissed the Hindoo, who retired with a 


scowling brow totheadjoining chamber, where , 


she applied herself to the task of eaves. 
dropping, determined that not a word uttered 


during the interview shou!d escape her know. | 


ledge. 

When they were left alone the Baroness 
drew still nearer.to Hellice, and looked down 
upon her agitated face. 

“My child,” she said, in a half-stifled 
voice, and with a tender, reassuring glance, 
“TI have been greatly troubled daring your 
illness. I have been led to believe that you 
were artful, false, and wicked, bat I doubt 
these assertions now.” ; 

‘“T knew you thought so,” said Hellice, 
quietly. 

“Bat you made no attempt whatever to 
undeceive me.” 

Hellice hesitated, and her cheek flushed as 
she answered,— 

“ How could I deny such an assertion? And 
if I could have stooped to clesr my character 
from such aspersions I must have sought to 
prejudice you against your own child.” 

‘* You believe Cecile to be my child, then?” 
asked the Baroness, abruptly. 

There wasa brief pause, and the invalid said, 
in a clear, low:tone, thrilling with paint— 

“Yes, Aunt Agatha, I believe Cecile to be 
your child. . Your instinct pointed her out to 
you. Nature has given her your features, 


and though there are proofs that she is only 
your niece they can be readily explained.” 

‘* What are the proofs, Hellice?” 

‘‘Pardon me, Aunt Agatha,” replied the 
young girl, ‘‘but I cannot answer you. My 
words cannot have weight with you. You 
have been told that I am false and deceitfal, 
aad you know nothing to the contrary. My 
assertions then would.not be believed, and if 
they were they woald only render you anxious 
and uneasy. I would not withhold the proofs 
of which I spoke if any other than I were 
Cecile’s rival claimant to your love, but you 
must permit me to be silent.” 

“IT cannot!” exclaimed Lady Redwoode, 
with a cry of pain. “1 believe you to be 
truthfal, Hellice, honest, and good. Cecile 
has never understood you rightly. But the 
proofs, Hellice—I must have them! ”’ 

The maiden was tempted to adhere to her 
refusal, but the imploring look of the Baroness 
decided her to be frank, and she:said,— 

“From our earliest childhood Cecile was 
the favourite of my parents, and I was always 
taught to defer to her in all things. Renee 
loved her best, and papa almost adored her. 
Everything benttiful ras lavished upon her. 
Paps’s means were limited and he coald not 
afford to give us liberal allowances of money 
for our own use, but that of Cecile’s was 
always double that given me. Daring 
mamma’d lifetime I never received from her 
any of the caresses bestowed liberally apon 
my foster-sister. A thousand trifles, merely 
trifles: to you, madam, but heavy griefs to me 
at the time of their occurrence, made me feel 
like a stranger in my own home. I suppose 
now,” she added, “that what I then thought 
| love fer Cecile may have-been the promptings 
of remorse. Ido not envy my cousin. 
would not rob her of your love, and I daresay 
I have done wrong in saying what [ have.” 

‘“Not so,” Hellice,” declared Lady Red- 
woode. ‘And now tell me of Cecile. Is.she 
all I believe her'to be ?”’ 7 

Hellice drooped her gaze, and her lips 
' quivered. She was too generous to say any- 
thing to the disadvantage of her cousin, and 
too truthful to respond in the affirmative. 
Seeing her cruel embarrassment, the Baroness 
did not press the question, but that significant, 
: troubled silence was like a blow upon her 
| heart. 

She fixed her eyes upon the dark, lovely face 
| of the maiden, and Hellice was forced to meet 
‘her gaze. The girl’s glances were fall of 
. a strange yearaing, a eubtle and incomprehen- 

sible longing, and the Baroness was magnetized 

by it. With a sudden and uocontrollabie im- 
| pulse, which she could neither understand 
nor resist, she gathered the little dusky head 
| to her bosom, and showered kisses upon the 
| pale, surprised face. 
Pe Oh, Hellice !” she cried, in a choked voice, 
‘what is this strange feeling that fills my 
heart towards you? I would have looked 
; coldly upon you because of your parentage, 
but you have won my love in spite of myself. 
Hellice, my darling! ”’ 

She spoke this tender epithet ina eemneng 
tone, glad tears sprang to the girl's eyes, an 
she returned the lady’s kisses with an enthu- 
siasm that testified how grateful she was for 
| this unexpected display of affection. 

“Dear Aunt Agatha,” she whispered, “ I 
| wish I might always remain with you.” 

“You may—you shall!” cried Lady Red- 

woode. ‘From this moment, Heilice, you are 
my »dopted child and co-heiress with Cecile 
: of all my property. I will be frank with you, 
! and tet you that [have had doubts at times 
that Cecile is really my daughter. How could 
| it be otherwise, Hellice, when from the hour 
| of her birth I was never positive of the 
| identity of my child? I believed I knew, but 
| I-might have deceived myself. And as tomy 
maternal instinct which decided my choice; I 
' tell you frankly, Hellice, that instinct wavered 
i betweea you both until Cecile m»ved towards 
meand called me mother. I thought then 
| that ahe was my child—I think so now—but 
! my brother’s warning recurs to me and I shall 
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cherish you both, assured then that I am 
wronging neither. This is my decison. From 
this hour, Hellice, you are my adopted child.”’ 

Hellice’s counteaance was radiant as she 
thanked the Baroness for her kindness, but 
the radiance was but evanescent. She leaned 
upon the friendly bosom of Lady Redwoode, 
and a great yearning arose in her heart 
towards her, and sha wished with all her 
soul that she wera the daughter of the 
Baroness, and entitled by nature to her lady- 
ship's fond love. 

Bat she did not give utterance to her yearn- 
ing. 

“Yes, my decision is made,” said Lady 
Redwoode, firmly. ‘‘and I feel as if a load 
had been removed from my heart. I will not 
delay installing you in your future position, 
Hellice. As soon aa you have sufficiently re- 
covered you will be known as my adopted 
daughter and take your place as such. And 
meantime—this very day—I shall make my 
will, sharing everything I possess equally 
between you and Cecile.” 

She prevented any possible expostulations 
on the girl’s part by repeating her caresses, 
and declaring that she had been sufficiently 
excited and mast be left to repose. 

‘I will visit you again this evening, dear,” 
she said. ‘*And now I mnst take your mes- 
sage to Sir Richard. Not a word, Hellice,”’ 
shes added, as the maiden essayed to speak. 
‘* You must rest now, and get strong, for to- 
morrow Sir Richard will expect to see you.” 

She, patted the flushing cheek playfully, 
and teok her departure, carrying in her bosom 
a heart lighter than it had been for days. 
She had scarcely disappeared when Renee, 
with a lowering face and angry eyes, came 
out of the inner chamber and made her way 
to Cecile’s boudoir. 

The Baroness proceeded to the drawing- 
room, where Cecile and Andrew Forsythe 
werd engaged in conversation, 

Sir Richard had taken refuge in the 
conservatory, 4 consecrated place to him, and 
thither Lady Red woode followed him, finding 
him standing beside the seat upon which 
Hellice had sat when listening to his vows. 

He tarned quickly at the sound of footsteps, 
revealing a worn and troubled countenance, 
and grave, sad eyes fall of apprehensiveness. 

‘* Will she see me?’”’ he asked, eagerly. 

‘* Not to-day, Sir Richard,’’ answered Lady 
Redwoode, gently. ‘She is not well enough, 
—-. she thinks your. presence would excite 

er!’ 

** But I would be very gentle,” pleaded the 
Baronet. “If I might only look into her 
eyes and see how she regards me.”’ 

“Fie, you ungenerous man!” said her 
ladyship, playfally. ‘If blushes are tokens 
of friendly regard, then Hellice is your friend. 
She is growing better, and I promise that you 
shall see her to-morrow.” 

The young Baronet brightened perceptibly 
at this promise and at the assurance that 
Hellice had blushed at mentionof him. His 
fear’ began to vanish, and he grew at once 
cheerful and animated. 

“T had feared that she was angry with 
me,”’ he said. 

“Angry with you? Nonsense. She will 
be well in a day or two, and will laugh at your 
strangeidea. You are not familiar with the 
history of my niece, Richard,” added the 
Baroness, gravely. ‘‘Let me confide in you 
my story, and then I will ask a favour of 
you.” 

They seated themselves, and Lady Red- 
woode narrated all those incidents of her 
early life with which the reader is familiar, 
and related also in what manner she had 
regained her child. 

Bhe told of her doubts with regard to the 
two maidens, and her recent decision respect- 
ing her adoption of Hellice, 

“I shall be happier in providing for her 
than in treating her as an unwelcome inmate 
of my home,” she concluded. ‘“ The favour 
that I desire is that you will remain to witness 
a will which I am resolyed to maks 





immediately. Do not say a word to dissuade 
me, Sir Richard, for,” and her voice sank to 
an impressive whisper, ‘I cannot be sure 
but that she has stronger claims upon me than 
Cecile. Come to my private room, and I will 
send for Mr. Kenneth.” 

She led the way to her boudoir, going 
through thedrawing-room. Andrew Forsythe 
was there alone, Cecile having been summoned 
upstairs by the ayah, and Lady Redwoode 
requested him to join her, which invitation 
he accepted. 

Mr. Kenneth was sent for, and the three 
gentlemen listened to Lady Redwoode’s 
agitated remarks, and not one of them 
ventured to combat her resolve. 

They all believed Cecile to be beyond 
doubt her daughter, but not one would take 
the responsibily of advising her to ignore 
Hellice’s existence, in the face of her lady- 
ship's new and strong feeling in the girl’s 
favour. 

Andrew Forsythe would have protested 
against a division of the vast property of the 
Baroness, but he had not the courage to do s0, 
knowing that his motives would plainly 
apparent, and that he would be despised and 
disregarded for his avaricious designs. 

‘* Mr. Kenneth,” said Lady Redwoode, turn- 
ing to the old lawyer, ‘I have made up my 
mind, as you see. I should like to make out 
my will to-day, and these gentlemen will 
witness it. You will find paper and writing- 
materials in my desk yonder. Let us attend 
to the business at once.” 

Mr. Kenneth acceded to the request, and 
busied himself at the little inlaid desk, 
writing and re-writing, and reading aloud as 
he progressed, until a final draft of the will 
was completed, and Lady Redwoode had 
signified her approval of it by appending to it 
her signature. 

Sir Richard Haughton and Andrew For- 
sythe signed their names as witnesses, and 
the scheming brain of the latter, at first 
angered at the division of the property, 
began to build up new plans to unite the 
dissevered fortunes, and to bestow all upon 
Hellice instead of Cecile. 

He thought to himself that he would then 
offer his hand to the former, and induce her 
to marry him, trusting to his personal 
attractions to wean her affections from the 
young Baronet. 

Tae will was completed in legal form, and 
Lady Redwoode breathed more freely. 

“T will leave it in your hands, Mr. 
Kenneth,” she said, alter a moment's thought. 
‘‘ This prompt action has relieved me of many 
fears and saved me from many anxious 
moments. Whatever happens now, and 
whichever is my daughter, both girls are 
provided for. My brother's wishes have 
been accomplished, and his danghter as well 
as mine is amply provided for. I believe that 
there is nothing more that I can do.” 

The old lawyer assured her that nothing 
remained to be done, and Lady Redwoode 
then ‘arose wearily and led the way back to 
the drawing-room, narrowly missing sight of 
a figure which had been crouching at her 
door, listening to the conversation within, 
and which had ‘sprung ‘up and flitted away 
before her as she advanced. 

The figure was that of Cecile, and the fair, 
blonde face, with its golden hair and bright 
bine eyes, was fall of terrible and deadly 
meaning that boded little good either to the 
Baroness or to the unhappy Hellice. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Thinkest thou 
That I could live, and let thee go, 
Who art my life itself? No—no ! 
— Moore. 
Do I not in plainest trath 
Pell you—I do not, nor I cannot love you ? 
— Shakespeare. 
Tr needed only Hellice’s complete restora- 
tion to health to establish her position at 


Redwoode as the adopted daughter of the 
Baroness and co-heiress with Cecile, but that 
recovery was scarcely so rapid as had been 
anticipated. The arrow sped by the cruel 
hand of Margaret Sorel rankled and festered 
in the heart of Hellice, and though she called 
to her aid her strong pride and exerted to the 
utmost her resolute will, she could not recover 
from the wound that had been dealt her. She 
had no longer any doubt, if indeed she had had 
aay at all, of the truthfulness of the divorced 
wife’s story. The last hope had fled when 
Lady Redwoode had so unconsciously con- 
firmed the fact of a previous marriage upon 
the part of Sir Richard Haughton. But 
Hellice had not been able to conquer the love 
that had suddenly irradiated her life with the 
glow of heavenly sunshine. Instead of utterly 
condemning her betrothed, she pitied him 
with a yearning tenderness that made her 
heart ache. 

From the circumstances that had thus come 
to her knowledge she drew what seemed to 
her a plausible explanation and a resolution. 

She explained Sir Richard's pursuit of her 
by assuring herself that he had been married 
at an extremely early age, before he could 
have known his own requirements, and that 
he had deserted his bride under the plea of 
her unworthiness to bear his name. He had 
subsequently believed her dead, as also had 
Lady Redwoode, and thought himself free to 
marry again. He had not been aware of his 
wife’s continued existence until he had en- 
countered her under the disguise of a fortune- 
telling gipsy, and it was possible, Hellice 
strove to think, that he had not even recog- 
nized her then. There had been no evil in 
his heart when he had asked her to become 
his wife. He must have thought himeelf free 
at that moment, when carried away by love 
he had besought her to gladden and brighten 
his existence. 

She could not believe that his grave blue 
eyes were the mirrors of an unworthy soul ; 
that his deep, full voice which had trembled 
with earnestness and feeling could have 
breathed words of love to her when he knew 
himself bound to another; that, in short, he 
was capable of trifling with her happiness or 
wronging her so much as by a thought. She 
did full justice to his noble qualities, and her 
heart grew faint and sick as she thought that 
henceforth he must be as a stranger to her. 

For her resolution was never to see him 
again. She could not trust herself to speak 
to him the stern sentence of separation, and 
she deemed it wisest that the anguish of a 
farewell should be spared to both. 

She kept the secret bravely in her own 
heart. Lady Redwoode never suspected its 
existence ; Cecile was unconscious of it; and 
only the Hindoo ayah knew, or imagined, 
that Hellice’s illness had sprung from another 
cause than a change of climate, or that her 
pillow was nightly wet with tears. Renee 
did not impart her suspicions to anyone, but 
it might have been noticed that her vigilance 
over her reputed grand-daughter became 
keener and more sustained, and that not even 
a sigh from the maiden escaped her know- 
ledge. That her vigilance was not prompted 
by love need not be told. 

The days came and went, and Hellice 
quitted her couch for a chair, and walked 
about her chamber unsupported. The deep 
red bloom that had of late been missing made 
fitful, capricious visits to her cheeks, and the 
scarlet of olden time had settled again upon 
her sensitive, exquisitely curved lips. The 
strength that had deserted her came steadily 
back to her young veins, and she moved once 
more with the willowy grace that added so 
greatly to her beauty. She was, in fact, 
almost well, and would have been able to 
resume her } caer in the household, but for 
the nervous dread of meeting her lover. 

She had seen him once or twice during her 
convalescence from the window of her 
chamber, and by the anguish that had com? 
over her heart at sight of him she knew tha’ 





| he was dearer than ever to her. Not even the 
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assurance to herself that he was the husband 
of another woman could stifle the wild 
tumultuous beating at her heart or subdue 
the swift blushes that surged in and ont of 
her cheeks. But these brief glimpses had 
peen the last, and Hellice no longer looked for 
him, no longer watched his going, and men- 
tioned his name only in her prayers. 

It must not be supposed that she became 
gloomy or selfish in her grief. Although a 
burden had been laid upon her that almost 
“pressed the life out of her young heart,” a 
new — had come to strengthen and 
support her. From the day of making her 
will Lady Redwoode had divided her time 
almost equally between the two girls, Her 
manner was perhaps tenderer to Cecile, but it 
was almost motherly to Hellice. Thesingular 
loveliness and of the dark-haired girl 
had won a hold upon her heart that she could 
not shake off. At times she completely forgot 
Cecile’s aspersions of her cousin, and with 
unveiled vision recognized Hellice’s truthful- 
ness, purity, and innocence, and felt towards 
her a wild, passionate yearning such as Cecile 
had never awakened, and such as Cecile had 
no power to still. 

Sir Richard Haughton still sent gifts of 
flowers to his betrothed, but his notes were 
uniformly returned unopened. He called at 
Redwoode every day with unvarying punctu- 
ality, and as each day Hellice refused to see 
him he began to feel assured of the gulf that 
had been 7 between them, and see in it 
the work of Margaret Sorel. He at length 
eame to the resolution of imparting his fears 
to Lady Redwoode and of imploring her inter- 
cession with Hellice. 

Before that intercession could be made, 
however, events transpired which so widened 
the gulf that it became almost if not quite 
unbridgeable, 

He left Redwoode one afternoon resolved 
that on his next visit, upon the following 
morning, he would demand an interview with 
his betrothed, of whose almost complete re- 
covery he had been informed, and in the event 
of a refusal he would solicit the friendly aid 
of the Baroness. He had scarcely departed 
when Lady Redwoode, leaving Cecile and 
Andrew Forsythe to themselves, made her 
way to the tower-chamber. 

Hellice welcomed her with a bright, glad 
smile, 

The maiden was seated in an easy chair, 
completely dressed for the first time since her 
illness. A warm-hued robe fell about her 
slender figure in soft, thick folds; a lace frill 
encircled her white throat, and others shaded 
her wrists ; a bright scarlet ribbon was wound 
in and out among the waves of her dusky 
hair, There was a languor about her that 
testified to her recent indisposition, but her 
face was all warmth, light, and colour. 

‘The ayah was standing near, regarding her 
with strange intentness. At the entrance of 
the Baroness she started guiltily and moved 
back a few steps into the shadow of the wall, 
folded her hands, standing like a statue, and 
with a countenance as blank of expression ag 
an untouched block of marble. 

“You are looking well again,” said Lady 
Redwoode, kissing the upturned brow, and 
looking smilingly into the sweet, shining eyes. 
“T am glad to see you so nearly recovered, 
Were you dressed to go downstairs?’ 

Hellice replied in the affirmative. 

“I wish I had known you were so well,” 
said her ladyship, smiling. ‘Here I have 
been obliged to cheer and entertain an un- 
happy, desponding lover, when one glimpse of 
you would have enraptured him. My dear 
Hellice, I fear your ideas of maidenly delicacy 
are carried too far. Sir Richard longs to see 
you-—’ 

She paused, warned by the sudden paleness 
that came over the girl’s face, depriving it of 
the vivid colouring that had brightened it a 
moment before. 


(To be continued.) 





ENSHRINED. 


——O-— 


Far up the street, I catch a fleeting view, | 
The silken wafture of my lady’s gown, | 
The haughty step of high-arched dainty fest, 
a whose tread the thankful dust lies 
own. 
Why does my heart this quicken’d flutter know, 
And all my blood rush hotly in its flow? 
She comes—my love! 


Too well I know, that blue eye sees not me. 


i 


Too off my very soul has prayed a smile, 
Only to madden at that calm repose 
hich nought of lowly birth may hope to 


wile. 

Th’ exalted atmosphere in which you move 

Scorns to admit a thought of humble love. 
I blame not you. 


No dream is yours, that hungry longing eyes ; 


Scan eagerly each outline of your face ; 
That your cold loveliness brings dizzy joy 


Whene’er you pass me with that regal grace. : 


That I exist, perhaps you do not know ; i t 2 
made no eecret of it, but told his young 


| colleague frankly he was only waiting to ece 


Knowing, ’tis sure you care not. Be it so: 
I love you still. 


I do not hope. HowshouldI, lowly born? | 


You scarce would trouble your white hand 


to wave, 
Oat of your path, the one who dared, as I, 
To look and love, meet but to be your slave. 
At first I struggled wildly ’gainst my fate. 
In vain: I could not teach my soul to hate—_ 
I yield at once. 


Yet, I have seen you gracious: seen your lips ' 

Beam welcome on some bowing cavalier. 
I conld have clutched the flattering throat 

whose word 

So softly smooth and flowing, met your ear! | 
Forgive me that I speak in bluntest phrase: | 
Despair can seldom walk in flowery ways, 

Oh, noble dame ! 


I saw you, on one sunny morn in spring, 
Down the gay forest's alleys slowly ride. 

One lightly held your horse's bridle-rein, ) 
And, easy, graceful, sauntered at your side.» 

Your friendly glance meant nought, to you. 

who gave, 
Scarce more to him—the look I’d died to have, 
Fair Madeline ! 


Oh, queenly maid! Why must, before my gaze, ; 
Your proud pure beauty thus for ever fleet, | 
Branding a glowing ~—— on my heart, 
Till I could sigh my life out at your feet, 
And be content? And yet, oh! rather far, 
Than ne’er to see, to love you as you are, 
Endure and live! ao 


{ 
: 








KENNETH’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue Rev. Epwarp Mayo was a decided: 
acquisition to society at Marden. He Was 
that thing so rarely found—the right man in 
the right place. The young curate who had 
fallen in love with Emily Taylor while assist- 
ing her father at Combermere was seven or 
eight-and-twenty, cheerful, sociable, and 
friendly, without any stupendous talents or 
dazzling ambition. He had been somewhat 
unfortunate in his experiences after leaving 
Combermere; a t deal of toil and very 
few loaves and fishes had fallen to his portion, 
so that life at Marden seemed to him very 
pleasant and restful, more especially when he 
discovered that living was so cheap in the 
neighbourhood that it would be quite within 
the bounds of possibility (living rent free as 
he did) to keep a wife on hie income of a 
hundred and fifty pounds a-year, and to keep 
her comfortably too. And when he confided 
to Mr. Baillie the fact of his engagement, that 
kindly bachelor, instead of repeating Punch's 





advice to those about to marry, told him he 
thought the very best thing he could do wou!d 
be to bring home his wife us soon as possible. 

However, the lovers were prudent people. 
Until he had a tidy nest-egg in the bank the 
Rev. Edward would not venture on the ea, of 


‘matrimony. He and Emily had mado up 


their minds to wait till the beginning of the 
next year, when he would have been nearly 
eighteen months at Marden, and Mr. Buillie 
owned it was their wiser course. 

The living was nota rich one, some three 
hundred a-year and a pretty vicarage. The 
present vicar had private means, and it had 


| always been a dream of his, when he fonnd a 
‘suitable man to take his place at Marden, to 


spend some years labouring in the colonies 


| before he grew too old for bard work. 


Many things had postponed this scheme. 
His love for Mrs. Marsh had chained him to 
Marden. Knowing his passion was hopeless 
he had yet, with rare self-abnegation, chosen 
to stay on the spot and watch over the woman 
he cherished. Her death had set him free, 
and the coming of Mr. Mayo seemed to 
remove the last obstacle to his scheme. He 


him a family man before he sailed for Africa. 

Mr. Mayo’s engagement was publicly known. 
With a view to sparing the feelings of the 
young ladies of Murden, before he came 
amongst them the vicar had announced the 
new curate was bespoken (in a matrimonial 
sense), So there were no heurt-burnings; and 
the very fact of the engagement seemed to 
make some people feel more ut home with him. 

“I don’t mind how often you bring that 
young man home, Austin,” declared out- spoken 
Mrs. Brooks. ‘ He's chosen his wife already, 
so he can’t go wanting my Mopsy.”’ 

And as the time went on it came about that 
@ very real intimacy sprang up between the 
young clergyman and the inmates of the 
Manor House. 

A lady housekeeper, a kind, sensible woman, 
had come to preside over the establishment on 
the sister's marriage, and to tuke carecf Mr. 
Brooks and Mopsy, since it seemed clear 
Austin would not provide a mistress for the 
quaint old house until he had found his beauti- 
ful lost love, and rescued her from her grand- 
mother’s strictness. 

f course Mr. Mayo heard the story ; old 
Samuel Brooks could not keep it to himself. 

* Austin’s been a goed son, and I muke no 
doubt he'll be the best of husbands, and I’ve 
settled eight hundred a-year on him, and ’Id 
do more to see him happy, and yet if yuu'll 
believe me, parson, the poor lad’s kept dangling 
about without a bit of comfort in his life, 
because a fanciful old woman won’s let her 
granddaughter settle until she is of age. 
What nonsense, isn’t it?” 

“I think, where means and other things 
permit, youth is no objection to marriage,’’ 
said Mr. Mayo simply. ‘How old is the 
young lady now?” 

** Nineteen,” (this was when Edward Mayo 
had been eome months in the parish, in fact, 
about the time when Kenneth St. Clune was 
losing his heart in Paris.( ‘‘ She comesof age 
September twelvemonths!”’ 

‘‘Highteen months hence! And are they 
not allowed to meet af all till then?” think!ng 
of his own Emily, and how strongly he should 
object to spend a year and a half without a 
glimpse of her. . 

They can’t/” said old Mr, Brooks, irri- 
tably. ‘‘ The grandmother has taken good care 
of that. The poor lad knows no more where 
she is than the man in the moon! ‘ Somewhere 
in the country,’ that’s all she eaid.”’ 

A strange doubt swept over Mr. Mayo’s 
mind, The story, in many respects, fitted in 
with one he bad already heard. After two 
years of work at Combermere, he naturally 
had many friends in that neiy ibourhood, 
and from their letters he hud heard the 
romantic history of the Earl's granddaughter, 
and how, after being hidden for years in an 
obscure country village, she had at last taken 
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her’ place as the Honourable Margaret St. 
Clare, and was even now winning golden 
opinions in London by her transcendin 
beauty. He hated himeelf for the idea whi 
would force itself on his mind that she was 
Austin’s lost love. 

‘Tf so, she means to play him false!" con- 
cluded the curate promptly, ‘for Lady 


Combermere would be the last woman in the | 


world to thwart a real love-match. 
Anstin’s Queenie is indeed Miss St. Clune, 
there is little chance of the poor fellow's 
fidélity being rewarded. I wish I could find 
out! It seems terrible that he should wait in 
suspense for eighteen months, and then find 
he has been deceived !” 

He wrote to his correspondents at Comber- 
mere, and continued to ask several questions 
about the heiress. The reply was hardly con- 


If 2} 


faith in the fidelity of the beautifal girl his! and were but hidden away for a time because 
friend so wildly worshipped. | it suited their owner's purpose, and because 
The curate’s housekeeping was almost as’ she had attained to a moss marvellous pitch 
primitive as his predecessor's, ee his of self-control. 
income more than doubled hers. Sally who} Once, and once only, he had tried to hint 
had rather taken to him, managed things well something of this uneasy.sensation to the 
and economi¢ally, Mr. Mayo could not have, vicar. It was in the early days of his coming 
wished for a better servant, but he was often to Marden, and he never repeated the attempt, 
puzzled by her ways. She was so strange for it well-nigh brought about a quarrel be- 
and mysterious; in fact, in describing¢hings tween him and Mr. Baillie. 
to his Emily, he had given his handmaiden| “I would trust Sally with untold gold,” said 


. the nickname of the sphinx, and it suited her the Vioar, fervently, ‘Mrs. Marsh, who was 


marvelously. ‘as nearly a saint as woman could be, believed 
He had heard her history—or. what Marden inher. I know she has had a. stormy past, 
considered her history—for the good people but what of that? Are we to be hard on & 


' always seemed to forget the first volame was repentant woman? I have watched her for 
| missing, and that the romance and tragedy of | years, and never seen anything in her conduct 


Sally's life must have been ended before she , worthy of blame.” 


and her little child joined the gipsies, which 


‘* She is so mysterious! ” 


clusive. Miss St. Clune was foreign-loocking | 
and very beautiful. She never spoke of her | 
past life, and never smiled on any of her many | 


led to their introduction to the village—and 
marvelled at it, for he had never before known 
a case of anyone living down the past and 


admirers. It was rumoured she was engaged — 
to her cousin, the present Earl of Comber- 
mere; but, if so, he seemed in no hurry to 
claim his bride, for he was absent, travelling 
on the continent, 

After this letter Edward Mayo led Austin 
on artfally to talk of his lady-love; but 
though the sailor was frank and confidential 
in the extreme, he left the curate still uncer- 
tain of the identity of ‘‘ Queenie,” with 
‘*Mias 8t. Clane.” All that Austin said of 
her might apply to the beautifal heiress; but 
then thers was no proof it did. Miss Marsh 
mighi really and traly bear that name, and be 
actually liviag in retirement under the care of 
a very shrewish Mrs. Marsh, there was notelliog. 

“| wish my father would let me 
again,’’ said young Brooks, disconsolately, to 
his friend. ‘‘I don’t say I should forget my 
trouble there, but it would be easier to bear.” 

“ I shouldn’t do anythingof the kind,” said 
the Curate, impulsively, + “I wish you would 
let me speak to you frankly. I think you are 
making a great mistake.” 

“So my father says,” returned the young 
man, disconsclately. ‘‘He declares I could 
forget her if I made up my mind to try to, 
but : pect expect you to agree with him!” 

“se on't ” 


actually earning a character in the very place ' 


_ where they had been an outcast. He liked, 


Sally ; she was scrupulously attentive to his | 
wants. She always looked tidy and. good- 


| tempered, but two things besides her history 


' 
t 


oO to sea | 


; 


Bat you said I had made a great mistake. | 


That meant you doubted her!” 

“My dear fellow, I have never formed an 
opinion respecting Miss Marsh's fidelity. I 
thirkk your mistake is im leaving her letter 
unanswered. All this time she may think 
you have forgotten her, or even that you are 
consoled.”’ 

“T know that,” said Austin, gloomily, “but 
how am I to alter it. She put no address to 
her letter, and there are hundreds of Marshs 
in England!" 

“ At any rate, the attempt to find her would 
be léss tedious than the waiting doing nothing 
for eighteen mouths, I have no right to advise 
you, but,in your ‘ao I should search the 
world through until I found her, and then ask 
her one plain question—will she marry you 
the day after she comes of age? Then you 
know your fate! ” 

The young man gazed at him with un- 
bounded admiration, 

“ It’s awfully good of you, Mayo. I see it's 
the best plan out, bat it would never have 
come into my head.” 

‘*T hope I have not injured them,” thought 
the young curate to himself, ‘‘ but if she is 
true to him surely she will be glad of anything 


' of nice pictures and reading in 'em, and they 


; 


puzzled him. She never alluded to her late| 
mistress or the young ladies, and she seemed ; 
to have almost a a for reading. 

Her taste in literature, too, was peculiar. 


Mr. Mayo knowing she had plenty of leisure | 


would not have thought so much of. the read- from 


ing had it been books or magazines; but 
Sally’s favourite paper was the Court Journal, 
which she took in regularly, having it sent by} 
post from London. She also patronized the: 
Queen and the Morning Post. 

Had her library ceased here her master 
might have ascribed her peculiar choice to & 
desire to learn the fashions and. the doings of | 
the upper ten thousand. Bat Sally added to 
her purchases the Police News, and thus baffled ; 
all his theories. How could anyone care at; 
the same time for two such widely different 
> as the Court Journal and the Police News? 

e ventured once to hint at the question, | 
but Sally reptied composedly she had taken in | 
the Police News ever since she was ten years’ 


; old (anless she hadn’t money enough to pay 


for it), and she thought she was too old to} 
change. Ags for the others there was a might 


did her good. 

Edward Mayo was nonplussed. Sally cer- 
tainly had a right to please herself both in | 
her expenditure and in her choice of reading, 
bat the mixture puzzled the curate, and did 
so for many a long day, 

The evening after Austin Brooks had left 
Marden Sally lingered a long while over her , 
oceupation—that of clearing away the curate’s 
tes. It seemed to Mayo she made creases in 
the cloth for the express purpose of putting 
them smooth again, and he was quite sure she | 
brushed away the crumbs three separate | 
times, all the while looking at him curiously , 
out of the corners of her still splendid eyes | 
as though she had something to tell him, and 
yet felt desirous he should open the conversa- 





tion 
She possessed for the young clergyman 3 


sort of nameless fascination. He always felt 


that he did not know her. -One roof had} 


, sheltered them both for nine months, and yet , 
understood 


/ 


that brings about a meeting; and if she is ! 


faithless—why, the blow would be as hard to 
bear eighteen months hence as now !”’ 


Two days later it was all over Marden that | 


‘“* young Mr. Brooks” had gone up to London 
to fetch home his bride. Certaln 


ly Austin | 


never announced his errand in those terms, but | 


Marden isa small place, and people there take 
almost an inordinate interest:in their neigh- 
botrs’ affairs, 


Edward Mayo smiled to think howpromptly | himself that this outer respectability was bat 
his advice had been followed, and then he | a mask—that the outcast nature, the wild 


sighed for breath to say he had very little 





i reformed character, and he could not 


the curate felé dimly he as little | 
of his servant as the first night he had seen her. | 

He was always conscious that this respec-. 
table, thrifty housekeeper of his was not the 
real woman, only her. onter shell, and that, 
within was a fierce passionate, human soul 
whose depths he had never sounded, whose 
secrets he could never scan. 

He could not have put his feeling about 
Sally into words, She was held up to him by 
the whole village as a model specimen of a 
at his 
finger on a single defect in her daily life, and 
yet the whole time he seemed to know within 





passions, the almost savage will, existed . still, 


_ believe to love Miss Queenie. 


“You are young,” said the Vicar, in a fone 
which implied ‘and hard-hearted.’’ 
/assure you 7am satisfied with § : 
ou deem her unworthy your confidence my 
ousekeeper is lea next month, and I shall 
be delighted to have Sally.” 

What. could the curate do but drop the 
point? The subject was never resumed ; and, 
as time wore on, Edward Mayo nized 
his housekeeper’s many domestic e ces, 
and to think himself fortunate in en- 
gaging her services, but his opinion of her 
never wavered. Often he dismissed the subject 
his mind, but when it did recur to him 
all his old misgivings returned too, 

And now this strange woman evidently 
wished to speak to him. Now, after months | 
of surface acquaintance, he was perhaps to 
learn something of her inner self, 

He watched her uneasiness, bat he conld 
not ele. her by beginning the conversation. 
He might be young, but he knew popatiing 
of human nature. She would tell him far 
more if he did not seem to invite her confidence 
than if he scared her by assuming she had 
something to say to him. 

“I wanted to ask you, sir,” said Sally, at 
last, when no more wrinkles in the tablecloth 
could be discovered, and she was forced to 
come to her object in lingering in the parlour, 
“is it trae what they’re sa, in the village?” 

It was the most unlooked for question, but 
he was ready for it. 

“I haven’t been down the village to-day, 
Sally. What report do you mean?” 

“That young Mr. Brooks has gone up to 
London to get married? It’s all over the mF 
he’s gone to fetch his bride.” 

“ He has gone to London right enough, Sally. 
He did not tell me he meant to be married.” 

“Tt isn’t right of him,” and Sally to 
fidget the corners of her apron. ‘‘ He made 
He courted her 
as if he meant her true, and he’s no right to 
think of ing anyone else!” 

The curate looked at her keenly. 

**I don’t think myself he ever will marry 
anyone else. His whole heart seems wra 
up in her. You know better than I dowh 
she deserves it.” 

“She was a pretty creature,” said Sally, 
wistfully ; “ the model of my own little girl. 
He couldn’t have a prettier wife than Miss 
Queenie!” 

* But she has left him. You were here at 
the time she went away, you must surely 
know she left no address behind her! Not 
even her own sister, as I heard, knew where 
her grandmother lived. She wrote, it is true, 
to Mr. Brooks, but she told him only the bare 
fact she was with her grandmother in the 

” 


Sally hesitated. 

‘Then you think, sir, it’s Miss Qaeenie Mr. 
Brooks has gone to marry ?”* 

**Gone to find,’ corrected her -master. 
“Yes, I am sure of it. I don’t knowif I 
wrong him by telling you this much; but you 
seem to have been in their confidence.” 

“I was. I kept the secres from Mrs. 
Marsh, for I felt sure the young man was all 
right; and I didn’t hold with Mrs. Marsh’s 


‘ fancies about men at all.” 
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The curate felt amused, but was careful not 
to show it, as he asked what particular fancies 
Mrs. Marsh had entertained. 

‘“ She thought, sir, if only she kept the girls 
shut up they'd be safe from all that sort of 
thing. Now, I won’t deny men are all bad,” 
said , philosophically, ‘‘ mortak..bad, 
most of em; but if a girl’s to fall in love, she 
does it whether you shut her up ommot ; and 
it seems,to me it’s best to let her see.as many 
of ’em as oe can, then bse bi byron 
she -pick one as isn’t very bad if you 
keep her shut up, the tirst which,eomes and 
tellg her. she's pretty she, must bean 







an and she’s 


gel—and ’tisn’s till she’s..gos. him, : 
thing! she finds ont there's, > sort of 




















model - 

Hardly that, 
young lady with whose 
seemed so acquainted was yet in the 

‘‘ Do you know where she is?”’ 

“ I do! ” 

‘Who told you?” 

‘*No one!” 

‘And have you known it all along. Do 
you mean she confided in you before she left 
this cottage?” 

‘Miss Queenie never confided inme. As to 
knowing where she was all this time; maybe 
now and again she’s been away for a day 
without my knowing; but there’s never bean a 
moment since she went to her grandmother but 
I could have pnt my hand on herin twe days!” 

The curate looked more and more mystified. 

‘‘ You puzzle me!” he said slowly. ‘I 
cannot understand yon in the least! ’* 

“I daresay you think I’m mothing but a 
servant,” said Sally, sharply; but her mother 
saved my life, and I made up my mind to 
pay back the debt to her child. No tronble 
shall touch her I can spare her. Maybe I've 
more power than you think for. I can see 
her now |” here Sally closed her eyes, and a 
sharp dazed look came over her face. ‘ She’s 
sitting alone thinking, and her long hair 
falls like a veil round her, and: the teara.are 
on her cheeks, and whose caused them ?. A mar. 
I reckon men are at the bottom of all the 
tears we women shed. Then I hear Mr. 
Brooks bas gone ‘away to be married, and I 
thought it meant he'd forsaken:my young 
lady, and those tears were for him |” : 

‘He has not forsaken her. If you could 
tell him where she is he would think no 
reward too great for you!” 

‘‘E don’t want rewards. What's the use of 
money, miserable dross ? ”’ 

“Tt isoa drosa few of us can do without, 
Sally 1” put in the curate mildly. 

“Tt can’t bring happiness | ” 

“ Oan anything?’ 

“I don’t know!” again the dazed look 
came over the woman’s face. ‘I swore that 
girl should be:happy,and I mean to keep my 
oath if mortal can; but it may be beyond me. 
Why shonldn't she be happy?” cried Sally, 
defiantly; as though her master had challenged 
Queenie’s right to enjoy felicity. ‘She's 
young and. she’s. beautiful; she never hurt a 
creature. Why. shouldn’t she be y?” 

‘* Heaven grant she may ‘be,’ Edward 
Mayo, deeply touched, “‘and if have it 
in your power to restore her to her lovér, I 
think you may rely on Mr, Brooks doing 








what heart and strength can to ensure her 
bappiness.”’ 

Sally took up her tray and whisked out of 
the room; the curate cat down to write his 
sermon, but bedtime came, and its pages 
were still blank, The living mystery beneath 
his roof had engrossed all his thoughts. 

If he could only have seen her evening’s 
occupation! If he could have dived into the 
secrets of Sally’s life, how different the lives 
of some of his friends might have been! 
What suffering, what despair, what hope de- 
ferred might have been spared to/one or-éwo ! 
But the Rev. Edward Mayo was not a 
magician; he could not guess that two secrets 
affecting a noble family, avere treasured 
by Sally. He never dreamedpof the letter, 
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it best not to tell Austin Brooks of Sally's 
strange communication. If indeed, the 
woman had been working on his credulity and 
made up the whole story of her knowledge of 
* Queenie,”’ to take him in, then better that 
he should conceal his weakness (for he cer- 
tainly had believed her); if, on the other hand, 
her statement. was true, and she really knew 
the whereabouts of Austin’s fiancée, it was 
only useless cruelty to tell the poor fellow 
80, since the curate was pretty certain 
neither bribe, threat, or entreaty would induce 
her to reveal her secret against her will. So 
he only wrote to his friend, urging hope and 
‘patience, and suggesting it would be. well to 
lieve nothing that did not rest. oman. 
szeliable testimony. 


« The last puzzled Austia. - 
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“ P.§.—If ever you hear talk of a young par. 
son called Mayo, avoid him like poison. He is 
A. B.’s friend; and he Has eyes like needles.” 

The letter was sealed, but not posted. | The 
next day, for the firet time in his knowledge 
of her; Sally asked Mr. Mayo for a holiday ; 
and, when it was granted, announced her in. 
tention of going to Maidstone shopping. 

The curate, who was not above a little harm. 
less curiosity, was surprised when ehe returned 
without the vestige of a parcel; but she in- 
formed him:her things were. coming. And he 
never even dreamed the sole object of her 
journey had ‘been ‘to post a letter. She did 
not want to pass under the eyes of the curious 
mistress of the little general shop, who had 
lately had the honeur of emblazoning her 

w with the letters V. R., and becoming 
that i + public servant proprietor of 
the M post-office, 

Dame Buffle. knew all the business of the 
place. Had she notin the very early days 
of Mr. Mayo’s arrival pronounced hima “ real 


tleman"’ on the strength of his posting a} 


tter addressed to the Countess of Comber- 
mere? Did she. not proclaim Nell’s route of 
travel to the whole village by dint of survey- 
ing the pastmarks: on: the :girl’s few notes to 
Sally. No! theourate’s servant was acting wise 
in her generation to carry her letter to Maid- 
stcene if she did not want the fact of her corre- 
sponding with the Honorable Miss St. Clone 
proclaimed pablicly to the whole population 
of " 


Marden 
If Mr. Mayo thought he had at last broken 
through his ate servant's reserve, and 


learned to understand. her, he was mistaken. 
After that night when she had opened her 
heart, as it were, shedrew back resolutely from 
all conversation, save the most superficial. 

If Mr. Mayo mentioned her late mistress or 
the young ladies, she rejoined by some pointed 
inquiry-as to what he would like for dinner, 
or whether he would have eggs-and-bacon for 
his: breakfast: In short, she showed him 
plainly she did not intend to tell him any- 
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which\ was so painfully visible to the young 
clergyman, namely, there is nothing s0 
difficult to find as a person who wishes to 
remain hidden, and there was no proof but 
what the beautiful girl Austin loved so 
madly was one of those who did so wish. 

May had come, bringing the sweet spring 
sunshine, The banks and woods round 
Marden were yellow with the golden prim- 
roses, when one day there came a telegram 
for Mr. Mayo which filled him with bewilder- 
ment. 

‘‘ Lady Combermere, Whiteladies, to the 
Rev, Edward Mayo, Marden—Come ‘to meat 
oace, on a matter of life or death!’ 

He-had always been on friendly terms with 
the Countess, buf, not on such intimate ones 
as would have made it natural for her. to 
summon him in preference to such an old 
friend and adviser as Mr. Ashwin. Besides, 
her favourite kinsman, the new Lord Com. 
bermere, bad jast returned from the continent, 
Why had she not appealed to him? 

Of course he went to the Vicar, and equally 
of course that gentleman doclared he must go 
at once, and he ‘was on no account to hurry 
back. This was Tuesday; so that he was at 
Mardon in time to aid in the Sunday’s ser- 
vices it would do capitally. 

‘« But what inthe world can be the matter?" 
asked the bewildered curate. 

The Vicar shook his head. 

‘©Tmpossible to say ! ’ 

‘* And why has she sent forme ?” 

“My dear fellow!” said Mr. Baillie kindly, 
‘‘don’t wear yourself out with speculations; 
go home and pack. You will just catch the 
eleven o'clock train, and if only you are not 
detained. long at Victoria, you may be at 
Whiteladies by five o’clock. ‘The moment 
you are there all will be clear to you. Mean- 
while it is surely énough that the Countess is 
a defenceless woman in trouble, and has sent 
for you!” 

,The curate felt.reproved. He rushed home 
and informed Sally of his journey. Anything 
like a catastrophe wlways put Sally on her 
mietal, and showed off her numerous good 
qnalities. In an incredibly short time she 
had his bag, cut sandwiches and filled 
a flask for his creature comfort on the way, 
and was standing at the gate in her white 
apron to wish him a pleasant journey. 





bay more. 
After much deliberation the curate judged 


‘And maybe, sir, you'll send word which 
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[I BECKON MEN ARE AT THE BOTTOM OF ALL THE TEARS WE WOMEN SHED,” SALLY CBIED.] 


day you're coming back that I may have 
everthing ready.”’ 

“All right, Sally.” 

The vicar’s reproof had stoyped his young 
colleageus bewonderment for the time being, 
but it returned in full force as he journeyed 
Londonwards. It so happened he had had a 
letter from the Countess only the week before, 
dated from Cadogan-place, and she gave no 
hint at that of approaching departure for 
Whiteladies. It must have been a verysudden 
emergency which took her there—a matter of 
life and death! 

Whose life or death was in question? 
Miss St. Clune’s? And could it be that his 
own half-formed suspicions were correct, and 
the heiress be indeed Austin’s treacherous love? 

“If only I bad her photograph I might 
solve the doubt,” he thought to himself, re- 
gretfully, as he paced the environs of the 
Victoria station, for he had a good hour to 
wait for his train to Whiteladies. ‘‘ Austin 
is lodging near here ; I might just run in and 
see him. Of course, I can’t say anything of 
my suspicion, but I might look about and see 
if there was any likeness of his idol.” 

Fortune favoured him this time, for Austin 
was at home, and delighted to see him. No 
questions were needed, for on the mantelpiece, 
in a red velvet frame, stood the photograph of 
a lovely girl, and the softened look in Austin’s 
eyes as they fell upon it would alone have told 
Mr. Mayo who was the original. 

‘“* Yes,” said Mr. Brooks; “ but it is not her 
likeness, though so like she might have eat for 
it. I picked it up at a stationer’s shop among 
a lot of profegsional beauties. It is years 
older than my Queenie ; but it gives you some 
idea of her face; and—you may laugh at my 
infatuation, Mayo—accidental as is the resem- 
blance, that photograph is priceless to me!” 

‘*T can well believe it. Do you know the name 
of the original.” 

‘tI forget. Some fine lady or other. I 
daresay the artist flattered her amazingly; 
and that if I saw her in flesh and blood I 





shouldn't find the least likeness to my Queenie. 
Must you go, really? Iam so sorry!” 

It was somewhere about six when Mr. Mayo 
alighted, not at Combermere, but at Brough- 
ton, the station before it, and which was much 
nearer to Whiteladies. 

At Combermere he would have had a warm 
welcome from all the railway ¢fficials, who 
were his old allies. But Broughton was in a 
different parish, and the one stolid a had 
only Jately been appointed, so could not be 
expected to recognize a local celebrity in the 
slight, earnest-looking young clergyman who, 
bag in hand, eprang so lightly from the train. 

Edward Mayo bad never been to White- 
ladies since Lady Combermerere moved there, 
but he knew it was a mere stone’sthrow from 
Broughton, and so felt no surprise the Countess 
had omitted to send to meet him. 

‘She is in too much trouble to think of 
such things, I expect. I wish I knew more of 
what was the matter. I fear I may distress her 
by needless questions ; but it can’t be helped.” 

Whiteladies was seon gained. There struck 
him as something unusual gloom and deser- 
tion about the place; perhaps the shadow of 
coming trouble had already settled there. 

“ Only a year since she lost her husband ! ” 
he mused, thinking of the Countess. “ What- 
ever trouble can be threatening her now ! ” 

———— Mr. Mayo was not expected by 
the household. Perhaps the grief and anxiety 
of their mistress had made her forget to an- 
nounce his coming. Three times did the 
young curate knock at the old oaken door 
before it was at last thrown open, and a 
neatly-dressed woman, whom he well remem- 
bered as one the Abbey tenants in old Com- 
bermere days, stood before him with amaze- 
ment written on every feature. 

“Mr. Mayo! Is it possible, sir? I am sur- 
prised to see you! ” 

And pleased, too, judging by her face. _But 
the surprise was distasteful to the man who 
had travelled all day in hot haste at a friend's 
entreaty. 





“The Countess sent for me, Hopley!” he 
said, gravely, ‘ Did not she tell you?” 

“ The Countess, sir!” 

“Certainly! I got a telegram from her 
this morning begging me to come to her at 
Whiteladies on a matter of life and death.” 

‘“‘ But my lady isn’t here, sir! She’s in London 
with Miss 8t.Clane! They went six weeks ago.” 

The truth flashed upon the curate the tele- 
gram was a hoax. at why? Who could 

ssibly have had an object in thus annoying 

im. It was impossible for him to retarn to 
town that night, so he gladly accepted Hop- 
ley’s offer of a bed, and was soon seated ata 
substantial high tea, waited on by the good 
woman and her husband. 

«Tt seems to me, sir!’’ said the latter, who 
had once been a private soldier, and was a 
very shrewd man still, “ that telegram wasn't 
sent by anyone who knew our lady, but just 
to get you out of Marden for a few hours. 
They most likely couldn’t think of any other 
plan—that’s it.’ 

‘‘ But why should anyone want to get me 
out of Marden, Tom?” 

Tom rubbed his head. 

“‘Can’t say, your reverence, but I’m sure 
that’s it. It was just a hoax to get you away 
from home; and they used my lady’s name 
because they couldn’t think of any other.” 

This view. of the case did not altogether 
impress the curate; but still he went back 
to London by the first train the next morn- 
ing, and hurried on to Marden without ever 
waiting to call on Lady Combermere and tell 
her of the telegram forged in his name. 

When Hopley first made the suggestion, he 
had been inclined to laugh at it. But as the 
hours passed on he grew more and more con- 
verted to the ex-soldier’s theory ; and, by the 
time he got to Marden, he felt so sure of some- 
thing having happened, that it struck him as 
quite nat to see the vicar standing on the 
platform with dismay written on every feature 


of his face. 
(To be continued.) 
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[JEAN SANK ON HER ENEES BESIDE THE COUCH, AND HID HER BYES FROM HIM.) 


NOVELETTE.} 


MY LADY JEAN. 


i 


CHAPTER IV. 


“T wonper what she is doing!’ the lad said, 
as they walked along. He saw that his com- 
panion’s face was ghastly, his lips twitching 
violently. “Oh! Ormsby!-. Can I do any- 
thing for you?” 

‘Thanks, no. I am not in the least ill. 
But the excitement bas ‘ taken it out of me,’ 
as we used to say at Eton, I feel used up!” 
He laughed as he spoke, but his langh was not 
pleasant to hear, 

Oliver looked curiously at him. 

‘Don’t you wish the law allowed duelling?” 

‘*T do, heartily. Hitherto I have been glad 
to forbade it; but there are insults that can 
only be wiped out in that way ;” then he fell 
again into silence, because his heart was very 
sore for Jean; but Oliver could not refrain 
from speech. 

‘* I wonder if he will ask for an apology ?”’ 

‘‘Or summon me for assault,’’ the other 
said, seornfully. “To-morrow will prove— 
and the future will probably enlighten us very 
much on certain dark subjects. Well, Oliver, 
we part here. No thanks, I won’t go home 
with you. To-night I am fit only for my own 
company.” 

Alone he went to his chambers. He knew 
now it was war to the knife between himself 
and Greatorex. Yes, and between himself 
and society. 

On his table lay a small pile of invitations— 
very small compared with the usual heap. 

‘Do they mean Ro me outside the 
pale?” he questioned, fiercely. “ Very well. 
It is their day now—mine and hers to come,” 
He set his teeth, and resolved to make some 
one suffer for the work of the last forty-eight 
hours. He was not a meek or a patient man, 
but he could have borne much more had he 





only been concerned; but her name and her 
future were concerned, and the misery she had 
been made to suffer raised a very demon of 
wrath in him, 

He wondered what would be “ my lord's” 
next step, and determined to keep a strict 
watch upon Valentine Munro. He had a 
perfect conviction that she had been instru- 
mental in bringing about the present state of 
affairs, only he was at a loss to discover her 
motive. 

It was a terrible night to him, and he longed 
for the day. At last it came, with rosy 
streaks of light across the grey and green sky ; 
the birds began to twitter, and then the sun 
sprang up in all his splendour. Maurice 
si R 
‘* Another day's agony for her!” and could 
almost wish her dead, that so she might 
escape from the burden of her life. 

His love was working a very cruel change 
in him; he looked years older than at the 
commencement of the season, and his eyes 
were sunken. It seemed to him a terribleand 
shamefal thing that he should love his friend’s 
wife, and he would have died rather than let 
“ my lady ” read his secret. 

In the long watches of the night he resolved 
to postpone his departure ; he would not seem 
to run away from the storm ; and, being near, 
he might indirectly a tet 

He rode in the Row that morning, and met 
“my Lady Jean” driving with the Duchess. 
All eyes were upon them, so he reined in his 
horse by the side of the carriage, and paused 
a moment to exchange greetings. 

‘*My lady” was equal to the occasion, and 
spoke and looked with her customary gentle 
friendliness. 

Valentine Munro bit her lip when she heard 
both men and women say there could not be 
“ much harm in Lady Greatorex, or her 
would not continue upon terms of friendship 
with her”; and some added that “‘one might 
jadge, from Ormsby’s known character, and 
her ladyship’s, that they could not so far 





transgress all social law.’ At parting the 

elder lady remarked very audibly that her 

friend would dine with her, and stay with her 

oe 5 days, if she could so far prevail upor 
er. 

Then the carriage moved on. , And when 
Valentine bowed to the Duchess she was not 
a little enraged to be treated to the same in- 
dignity that she had thrust upon ‘my lady” 
the day of the Horticultural Féte. - 

The slow days crept by, and Jean waited in 
silent anguish and suspenee for tidings from 
her husband. She knew she must expect no 

ity, no consideration; and but for the 

uchess would have gone away and hidder 
herself from him, but her Grace said, ‘‘ You 
owe it to yourself and to him to vindicate 
yourself, Cane your house and come to 
mel”’ 

But my lady answered “‘ No! If he returned 
and found me gone it would only add to his 
bitterness. I shall let all things remain as 
they were. But, oh! I wish I felt justified 
in discharging Jenny!” 

‘* You have always distrusted her, and I 
rely upon your instinct. Send her away!” 

‘©No, I shall not do that; I might do the 
girl an injury. ay I shall not long be 
able to retain her. I believe Lord Greatorex 
intends offering me an allowance on condition 
that I leave him. If so I should not keep a 
maid!” 

‘Do you mean you would agree to any- 
thing so detrimental to yourself?” sur- 
prisedly. 

‘“Why not?” wearily. ‘‘ It would be better 
perhaps for both.” And in her heart she 
thought, “there is no man so cruel as the 
fickle lover.’” But no one heard her speak in 
condemnation of Greatorex, and the Duchess 
said she was a saint, She had grown the 
very shadow of herself; her manner was list- 
less, her voice languid, and in the beautiful 
eyes the shadows lay so deep that it seemed 
no gleam of joy could for a moment lift or 
disperse them. The sweet, proud face had 
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lost its rouaded contour, the features looked 
=o @ little, and the tender mouth had a 
ownward, sorrowful curve. 

In silence she was waa for the end, the 
final blow. She thought she had prepared 
herself for any cruelty, and that come what 
would she should make no outory, no pro- 
test. But she did not; she could mot guess. 
the extent of her calamity, or/the depth of. 
wickedness to which her would ‘fs 
descend. 

On a sunny day at the 
sat in a pleasant room 
a oy a age’ w 

ith a little apology she 
read tHe li 


iT naeried' as they ca 


with you now until all is 
an air of authority, “let 
me take you to yourroom. You must try to 
rest ; you will want your strength.” 

Hour after hour she sat \, “my lady,’’ and 


added, “T shall a | 
ended. Now,” witi 


when at last, worn by and a long ruo- 
cession of wakefal nights, she slept, the 
Duchess stole quietly downstairs. 

At one landing she came upon Jenny and 

ves in earnest Om eae ee pw and these 

in Jenny’s voice reached her,— 

, she can prove her innocence let her ; 
7 sheeill find it sows Am 
¢ sight of the duh they 4 
ied in different ions, and she 


wot 





never fdigos. ne} 


fell face downwards upem)the floom E 
Grace clashed the bell//and eyed: ms 


“Not you/” ‘the Jady said, 
voluble exolamations by 
some ether.’? 


that it might not 

They applied res 

long time; but at 

lids uplifted, and 

with such an exp’ 
parlour-maid, a tender-hearted 


cry. 
“Send them all away" my ae ee said, in 
a dull, low voice; andsongs by one 





Then she said to friend, “ The letter 
where is it? Oh! ven | how can I: bear 
this and live? Read. for -yourself—read! I 
cannot tell you what/is written.” iy ' 

Tt was from a solicitor, informing’Jean het 
husband was about to petition for a divorce 
on the ground of -her intimacy with Maurice 
Ormsby. And when the lady read tha she 
tore the letter into a hundred pieces, and said, 
in a blaze of passion, 

“ The devil " then ‘fell on her knees beside 
the unhappy wife, drew the.beautifal head 
upon her bosom sebbing,— 

“ Oh, my child! my child!” But my lad 
did not cry, She had no tears with whi 
to ease her heart, that seemed bursting with 
its agony. 

¢ Surely,” she caid, in a strangely apathetic 
voice ; ‘“‘it would be mo sin to end it all by 
death ! Why should I hesitate to take the lite 
he so wishes ended ?” 

“‘ What! And leave your name blackened 
by his foul lies! Leave him free to marry 
Valentine Munro, as he would as soon as 
decency would permit. Rouse yourself, Jean! 
This is no time te feld your hands and be re- 
signed.. This is no time te hold silence abeut 
your wren ms Up, up, child!, and show..the 
whole world what manner of man he is you 
call husband.” 

At last Jean’s eyes flashed. responsive fire, 
and a keen —_ of outraged. honour ran 
through her voice 

“ You are right. I have borne hie cruelty 
and injustice until I can mo longer bear it. I: 
have kept my wrongs hidden out of sight, _ 
tried in my own heart not to ty 
bitterly. That is over. I have no tengo no 
parden, left for him ! I will fight it out.. But 
oh, my friend! when the fight is over, the 
consequent excitement gone—and I sit down 
to think—ehall I not go mad with remem- 
brance of it all?” 

And she covered :her eyes with her hands, 

“Oh!” she said, again, “how can I live 
through days when ‘all the pspers shall be fall 
of my name ?— when will harry to bay 
them, that they may ‘ The Great Divorce 
Case! Oh | the shame of it all willkill me,’’ 
rocking to and fro in an abandonment, of 
woe, 

“If you would only cry, my dear, it would 
ease your heart.” 

“T cannot; Iam past that... Qh! if I can- 
not prove my innocence! ” 

“Love, it.shall be proved |” and hastily 





divesting herself of bonnet.and mantle. she 


7 in her mind note or no she grat 


iss them on her own authority. -Fortu- 





ead defiantly, and said they would soon know 
now, and openly omgeee in the misery of 
her generous mistress. 

6 Dachess did one thing more—she en- 
gaged a detective, and introduced him in her 
own livery into the house. 

He ate with the servants and conducted 
himself as one of them, and none, but honest 
Tibbs-the butler, knew who.and what he was. 
. And society waited impatiently for the com- 
ing'on of the case, and regarded) Maurice 
Ormsby with intense curiosity; but ‘*my 
lady ’’ never left her house. 


CHAPTER V. 


' §SLowty the weeks.and the ‘months wore by, 
still Frederick Greatorex absented himself 
from, his home, and still the Duchess stayed 
on with the unhappy wife. 

She it was who made choice of Jean's coun- 
sel, and, advised Maurice as to his course of 
conduct. He never presented himself at ‘‘my 
lady’s,” her Grace would not allow that; but 
he and. his godmother met daily at her own 
residence, and many long and serious conver- 
sations 

None. of them left town, although the season 
ROG SRS Cea Ae Crea 

er. 

Jean wasso listless—soapathetic —that those 
who saw-her said she was surely dying. Her 
face was saele almost to ghastliness, her eyes 
weary, and the dark circles about them. told 
of terrible days and sleepless nights, of ‘un- 
dying agony and fear. 

The. facts of Lord Greatorex's case seemed 
too. clear to refute. Everything looked very 
black against-his hapless wife, who could make 
no defence that would hold good in’ Court; 
could only protest her innocence, but bring for- 
ward no proofs of it. 

Even the eminent barrister she had engaged 
began to despaix of saving her good name, and 
winning her cause, 

He was greatly interested in his client, and 
believed in her purity on pee but then of 
what use was his belief if he could not im- 


oe others? 
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| day her Grace found a letter directed to J enny, 
lying in the alcove the maid had so often 
found a safe refuge or listening place. 

The writing was in a fashionable hand, and 
evidently that of a lady. It seemed to her 
Grace she had seen it before, and hating the 
part she played she yet justified herself in 

g the enclosure, for ‘my lady's” sake. 


Thus Ff ran ;— 
‘* November. 7th, 1885. 
** You must not fail us now, or ey hooey Lorne 
hearted, Remember the reward Lord G: 
youand Greaves if yoeal vad 
well.” You are foolish to “ 


‘She cer the letter in Jean’ s-hands. My 
lady read it through quietly, and for a long 
time neither spoke nor looked up; but 
suddenly tha heavy, white lids lifted, and 
her Grace saw, with a throb of triumph, that 
there waz a still and deep resentment in the 
wonderful eyes. When she spoke her voice 
was scarcely above a whisper, but clear and 
distinct. 

“This decides me,’”’ she said. ‘As they 
have shown me no mercy, so I will show them 
none; we must meet them on their own 
ground. You will kindly communicate the 
fact to Mr. Ormsby.” 

“Certainly; Bat first we must consult 
Taylor, the detective; we shonld not move 
without him. Then I will drive round to Mr. 
Ballaford’s (Jean’s ceunsel). This is a most 
important item in your case.” 

She rang the bell, and Taylor appeared. 

“We have something of importance to 
acquaint you with,” said the Duchess, “ but 
we wish Jenny and Greaves to be safely out 
of hearing. Our doubts of their honesty 
have been fully verified |" 

Taylor bowed — and suggested that 
the worthy = ould be despatched on some 
pretence to distant a of the town, and 
this having been done, he returned to the 


“Yon have a most: rtant: weapon in 
your hand, my lady,” he said, giving the 
choice epiatle back to Jean; “I should advise 
you to forward it at once to Mr. Ballaford, 
and to maintain strict» silence until you hear 
from him!” 

“I will go to him at once, Taylor,” raid 
rey Duchess ; ‘tandiyou will he doubly watch- 

?” 

“ Yes, your Grace. Having discovered so 
much -we must bé on thé to discover 
more, Greaves has always opened the letter- 
bag since his entrance to this house. Will you 
not give me the task in future ?—or; better 
still, allow me to call at the officé for any 
letters there may be; and I consider I should 


“| be justified in reading Miss Jenny’s~ before 


reach her. It will be easily managed, 
my lady .owes it to herself: to acquaint 
poe with the enemy's movements! ”” 
‘*1t seems dishonourable,”’ began’ Jean, but 
her friend interru: 
** Nonsense, Jean; you must lay aside your 
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scruples in such a case as this. Taylor, we 
will leave it all to you; but may I suggest 
that it would be as wellif there were witnesses 
to the meeting arranged for to-night!” 

“T had not forgotten that, your Grace. I 
should be glad to have a colleague, and for 
that purpose will go at once (with your per- 
mission) to Scotland-yard!” ‘ 

“Surely,” Jean said tremulously, ‘if Lord 
Greatorex and Miss Munro know their—their 
plot is discovered, the former will with- 
draw his petition, and the latter gladly make 
me an ample apology. In such acase J would 
not press the matter further |” 

“Pardon, my» lady,” Taylor remarked 
quietly, ‘‘such ‘a course would do you no 
good. ‘They would contrive it in such a\way 
that you would appear guilty, and my lord a 
long suffering, much-forgiving husband.!”’ 

“ Let it be as you will; but I wish it were 
all over,” said my lady, wearily. 

Taylor preceded her Grace to Mr. Balla- 
ford’s,; and on her arrival she found him in 
the great man’s chamber. There was present, 
too, another detective, a short wiry ‘man with 
grizzled hair, and, after awhile, Maurice 
Ormsby also made -his: appearance. The 
upshot of the interview was that the two 
detectives Taylor; and Kirbyshire,. should 
adjourn to Prince’s-gate. that- night, and 
gather as much as was possible from - the 
meeting between Jenny Baldwin and Valen- 
tine; that ‘my lady” should retain the 
services of the former and appear unsus- 
picious ; that all should maintain strict silence 
as to any knowledge of the conspiracy until 
the trial cameon. With this understanding 
they parted, and her Grace returned to my 
lady, Taylor to the servants hall. He met 
Jenny Baldwin at the enttance, looking very 
much disturbed, and as he-always professed a 
great rtiality for that. young lady, -he 
allantly saloted her upon the lips. Jenny 
reataebengussthin apt pend fingiat sake 
her usual coguettish spirit; a: ‘aylor as 
in a tender tone what ailed her, alleging that 
she looked pale and ill, and declaring himselé 
to be devoured with anxiety concerning her. 
She fell into his trap, for Was aS vain ad 
the proverbial k, and had no doubt that 
her charms had devastated his heart. 

“Oh, Mr. Taylor !” she said, an affectation 
of breaking through her very evident 
trouble; ‘you are so very flattering. I’m 
afraid you don’t mean half what you say ; but 
if indeed you do, you will help me to find a 
letter I have lost. I would not have any of 
the servants come across it for worlds—nor— 
yet Greaves.”’ 

“And what has Greaves to do with it my 
— J oo ? A pee poe + 

enn: Pp her eyés, and put her apron 
to her to hide a blush not Soe. 

““You see Mr. Taylor, he and Ihave been 
engaged sometime. Well, to-day I hada letter 
from mother telling me such things abont 
him as would prevent me ing him— 
SS if I cared for him, as I thought I 

id.” 

**T will help you with the greatest pleasure, 
my dear; but, Miss Jenny, who has made you 
care less for poor Greaves ?’’ 

‘Oh, how could you think I care for any- 
body else, and even if I did, I shonld: tell: you 
last of all,” and here she made a feint of 
going, but Taylor caught her by the waist, 
and, a again, asked,— 

“ Am I the happy man?” 

“Now do go away!” ejaculated . Miss 
Jenny; “you naughty, naughty man; oh! 
if Greaves saw us he would. be so jealous, 
No, I won't kiss you—well, then, only once. 
Now go away and try to find that letter, and 
mind you bring it to me directly you have.” 

He answ that his joy was to obey her, 
ea uaweed Ineens: enk ate: 58 fed: gree. 6 
little distance Miss Jenny ¢at down upon the 
stairs and thrust her apron into her mouth to 
stifle her laughter. When she had a little 
recovered her composure she dried her eyes 
and said,— 

“* What a fool he is! but he amuses ‘me, As 





if J should marry a, footman! No, thank 
you, Mr, Taylor; with my advantages I may 
do far better.” 

The day passed on, and as she heard 
rea of the letter and saw no change in 
‘my lady’s” manner towards her, her 
courage rose, and her anxiety grew less. 

Towards the evening she requested per- 
mission to visit her friends the following 
night, and smiled maliciously to herself when 
it was ted without demur. She informed 
her fellow-servants that she was to have an 
outing; adding, with downcast eyes, and 
sorrowful voice, that she was about to visit 
her poor, dear mother, who was very ill,— 

‘‘ Nothing infectious, you know, but still 
enough to make me anxious.” 

Taylor loudly exclaimed that she had 
inflicted a cruel disappointment upon him; as 
he had received permission to attend a theatre 
that evening, and had hoped she would be his 
companion, 

Shortly after. dusk,she stole out, quite 
unaware she was followed by Taylor carefully 
disguised, and his colleague Kirbyshire. She 
went swiftly towards Prince's gate, and n 
to walk to and fro, muttering to herself t 
“she was always late,” and quite unaware 
that the two men hovered near in the deepest 
shadows. 

Presently a. slim figure habited in black 
stole across the road and joined her; the two 
men drew nearer, 

‘You are late again, miss,” said Jenny, in 
a tone of half-veiled insolence which Valen- 
tine secretly resented. ‘‘I’m nearly frozen, 
waiting for you.” . 

**T could not come before,”’ apologetically. 
* Asitis, Tam in danger of being detected, 
My absence from home is sure to be noticed. 
Iam staying with a prim, old maiden aunt, 
who does not countenance night roamings,” 

“Perhaps you'll tell me, miss, why you 
particular y wished to see me, and give me 
my instructions as-s0on as possible ? Remem- 
ber J’ve my good name to consider as well as 
yourself.” 

But for the darkness and the heavy veil she 
wore, Jenny must have seen Miss Munro's 
disdainful moué; but Valentine rmitted 
none of her scorn to be palpable in her voice. 
It would not do to offend her a 

The two women walked up and down, the 
men keeping as close as they could with safety. 
Bat they could hear nothing, as Valentine 
spoke scarcely above a whisper. Bat ‘when 
she was parting with Jenny she took off one 
of her gloves, and drawing oft a valuable ring, 
‘pressed it into the girl’s willing hand, saying, 
audibly,— 

‘* That is an earnest of the reward you will 
receive when you have helped to drag down 
that woman, and Iam Lady Greatorex!” 

“ Hash!" Jenny eaid, cautiously. ‘‘ Don't 
speak so loudly. Who are those two men?” 

‘*Oh!” Valentine answered, easily; ‘ they 
heard nothing; and from his dress I should 
say one is a foreigner.” 

“Still one can’t be too careful; and the 
punishment for perjury isn’t a light one, 
you know, miss,’ retorted the maid, 

“TI wish you would not call things by such 
ugly names,’ Valentine said, with a shiver. 
‘It’s a nasty habit you have recently con- 
tracted,” A 

“Oh, I’m not afraid to call a ‘spade a 
spade !’” contemptuously; “‘and there’s no 
sin in perjury—unless it's discovered. I hope, 
aan you're careful not to be seen with my 
ord!’ 

‘““Of course Iam. Heis in Scotland; and 
to-morrow I leave for Dawlish. We shall be 
far enough apart to satisfy the most carping 
critics of our conduct. Oh!’ with a laugh, 
‘the and I are merely acquaintances. Now, 
Jenny, hail a.cab for me. I can’t walk back 


mee. through these dreadfal streets at this 
our ” 

Jenny Baldwin did as she was bidden; and, 
having seen Miss Munro drive off, turned her 
face towards home, 

** So you cannot walk through these dread- 





fal streets, but 7can,” she muttered, viciously- 
‘* Ah, well, madam! those laugh best who 
laugh last.” And.whex you are ‘‘ my lady” 
you won't find me so easy to shake off as you 
seem to imagine. 

She smiled maliciously, and tripped on her 
way with a comparatively light heart. When 
she reached home, she found Taylor sitting 
before the fire in the servants’ hall. 

‘* Why!” she said, surprisedly, ‘I thought 
you had gone to the play ?” 

‘I started off with that intention; but, as 
you were not my companion, I determined to 
put it off until you are able to go.” 

“Very kind of you, Int, sure,” with a 
coquettish toss of her head. And she saf down 
at a short distance from him. He leaned 
towards her. 

“My dear Miss Jenny, you are lovelier than 
my lady !’’ he said, tenderly, 

“That is a poor comphiment,’’sho answered. 
‘¢¢ My lady ’ looks like a ghost; and is as thin 
as a—a lamp-post ; and well she may be, con- 
sidering what she has upon her conscience. 
Poor Lord Greatorex !”’ 

“‘ You think ‘ my lady’ guilty then?” 

“Think! Seeing is believing. Ah! she 
will soon be shorn of her plumes; and I for 
one shan’t be sorry. Like all people who have 
risen, she is so arrogant there is’ no bearing 
with her. You see,. Mr. Taylor, she was only 
a work-girl, or something of that sort, in the 
City, I believe.” 

“Oh! I wasn’t aware of that,’’ Taylor said, 
with great apparent interest. 

‘*Weren’t you? Oh! JI could tell you 
things of her; but then I'm not a gossip. 
Only sometimes I can’t help being angry be- 
cause you see she isn’t a lady. She has pros- 
pered, whilst my family has gone down. My 
father was a clergyman, and I feel our re- 
verses terribly.” 

‘“* Natarally,” assented Taylor, sympatheti- 
cally, although he knew Jenny’s male parent 
had been a coal-heaver, and had varied the 
monotony of his daily labour by ‘holding 
forth’ at a ranter’s chapel. She had been a 
clever child, and had made the most of what 
teaching she could get, and at the age of 
twelve had been taken away from her squalid 
surroundings by a charitable lady, who 
educated her with the view to making a com- 
panion of her. 

The soft, meek air of the child deceived her 
patroness, and she believed Jenny Baldwin 
to be a walking epitome of all the virtues. 
But a day came when she learned her favourite 
was cunning, avaricious, ungrateful; and the 
good lady’s heart ached sorely over this dis- 
covery. 

She sent Jenny back to her friends. The 
girl was then sixteen, and she knew very well 
she must seek employment, as her parenta were 
too poor to support her in idlgness. She went 
at once to an advertising office, and there fell 
in with Valentine Munro, who engaged her as 
her maid, at extremely small wages. 

Now, after three years’ servitude Miss Jenny 
thought she saw a way to wealth, or compara- 
tive wealth, and she seized it. greedily. 

She had no ruth upon any creature who 
stood in her'way. She was one of those cold, 
bloodless women who are so “bold to sin,” 
but teo ‘‘ weak to die.” Love was a passion 
she could never feel, unless, indeed, it were 
love of money and of power. She was pretty, 
too, in a cold, hard way, and her bright hair 
was brushed away from a small, round, fore- 
head, of a type usual in portraits of muider- 
esses. 

Now, as she leaned towards Taylor, for a 
moment passion deepened and darkened her 
pale eyes, 

“I would give something,’’ she ¢aid, vici- 
ously, ‘to drag ‘my lady’ down.. She has 
often insulted me; and it would be the gladdest 


day of my life to see her down in the dust!” 


Tibbs flashed. glance at the imrperturbable 
Taylor, who answered Miss Jenny quickly. 

“TI can readily understand yoor feeling. It 
isterrible to be treated disdainfully by one’s 
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superiors. I have suffered in the same way 
myself, and so can sympathise with you.” 

Miss Jenny beamed upon him; for, despite 
all her cunning, she had more than an ordinary 
share of vanity; and Taylor had speedily 
discovered this was her only weak point, and 
attacked it with no mean success, 

He imparted the little he had learned that 
night to Jean and the Duchess, and advised a 
strict watch should be kept upon Miss Jenny. 
He fetched the letters from the post-oflice, and 
contrived to open the lady’s maid’s and re- 
close them without exciting her suspicions, so 
that he was thoroughly uainted with all 
her movements and those of her employers. 
He carried messages to Maurice from the 
Duchess, and proved himself invaluable. 

Maurice himself remained quietly in his 
chambers waiting the coming trial. His lone- 
liness oppressed him like a nightmare; and 
the thought of Jean’s woe, her grievous 
calamity, ed upon his soul night and 
day. If only he could have foreseen hi 
time friend's purpose in throwing him so much 
into his wife’s society! If only he could have 
read between the lines, and so have saved Jean 
all this misery ! 

“But,” then he reflected, ‘‘ some other man, 
less scrupulous than I, might have been chosen 
as the scapegoat, and she have suffered more 
indignity than is put ss bes her row.” 

The was horrible to him. He 
wished the trial was ended, and the worst 
known; anything would be better than this 
wearing anxiety, anything acceptable save the 
fact that he was so near to her and yet so far. 

He dared not think of what might come to 
ang if the case went against her. And when 

e heard Taylor’s welcome news concerning 
the detection of a conspiracy he trembled like 
a weak woman, and in the excess of his joy 
could find no word to say. 

The season began once more, and all the 
fashionable world was on the qui vive to hear 
the ‘' Greatorex Divorce Case.” Women who 
lived only for, and by excitement, blas¢é men, 
said amongst themselves it would be “the 
thing” of the season, and speculated upon the 
issue of it. 

Maurice Ormsby was a man who had won 
the resyect of all, and “ my lady's” grace and 
beauty had made a great impression upon the 
idle men about town. Greatorex was not a 
general favourite, and so not a few hinted that 
he had grown tired of his lovely but low-born 
wife, and wished to foist her upon Ormsby. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was the day of the trial—a sunshiny 
April day—and in the streets the flower-girls 
were exhibiting primroses, violets, and blue 
bells for sale; -the Row was unusuall 
deserted, for all the great world had flock 
together to hear the ‘‘Greatorex Divorce 
Case.” 

The Court was crowded and very hot; 
girls and matrons used their fans energeti- 
cally, whilst the men wiped their brows and 
declared they were ‘' melting.” 

Mrs, Minnerton, bosom friend of her 
Grace, the Duchess of Etherington, sat in a 
very prominent position in the gallery, She 
was fully convinced of Jean’s innocence, and 
bad taken her under her care, for she had 
refused to absent herself from the Court. 

She sat silent, with heart that throbbed 
and ached, and head so heavy she scarce 
could raise it. All eyes turned upon her, but 
she sat as though unconscious that she was 
“the observed of all observers.’’ White and 
still, with the weight of her cruel woe darken- 
ing the depths of her wonderful eyes. 

The first witness called was Valentine 
Munro, and as her name sounded through 
the Court, girls and men whispered together, 
— glanced -curiously towards the witness- 

x. 
Another moment, and Valentine took up 
her position there—calm, pretty, with a 





most innocent expression on her fair face, and 
in her forget-me-not eyes. 

She kissed the Book, and took the oath, 
then faced the counsel for the ation. 
She stated clearly and concisely that she had 
once been the most intimate friend of Lady 
Greatorex, but that having seen much in her 
conduct towards Mr. Ormsby that displeased 
her, she had thought it wisest to end the 
intimacy. : 

Then she lifted her eyes, and for a moment 
met the calm contempt in Jean’s, and 
trembled, yet contrived to acquit herself 
perfectly. 

She was followed by other witnesses, the 
most important being Jenny Baldwin, whose 
ready brain invented many liesto “ my lady's” 
ae Thing ‘be look black 

in n to look ve against 
Jean, and ae of Mrs. Minnerton’s friends 
glanced curiously towards her, and were sur- 
frised to find her quite undisturbed. 

At last the counsel for the prosecution 
ended, and that for the defence began. 

Jean leaned forward and prepared to listen 
with bated breath. 

There was a sad and quiet. dignity in her 
demeanonr, and the cruel ravages grief had 
wrought on her wondrous beauty made a 
profound impression upon those assembled. 

She had removed her veil, and those who 
saw her for the first time in many months 
were grieved at the awful misery in her 
lovely eyes, and said among themselves, 
‘Surely she cannot be guilty; she looks like 
a saint!’ 

Valentine Munro was again called, and as 
she entered, Maurice, who conducted his own 
case, looked into her eyes, and through all the 
anguish and shame in his, she read a certain 
triumph she was slow to understand. 

The counsel for the defence then rose, and, 
addressing her, said,— 

“I believe you were a great friend of Lady 
Greatorex ? ”’ 

“That is true; but our friendship ended 
before the close of last summer,” 

‘* What caused the rupture between you?” 

‘I did not like the manner in which Lady 
Greatorex bore herself towards the gentlemen 
who visited her house; and I would not 
countenance—by my presence—the intimacy 
existing between Mr. Ormsby and her.” 

“Did you ever mention this to any 
acquaintance ?"’ 

“I do not know; I cannot remember, but I 
believe not.” 

“ Not to Lady Thurley ?” 

“T may have done; I cannot say.” 

** Do you know Jenny Baldwin?” 

‘Yes; she is maid to Lady Greatorex. I 
recommended her to the place,”’ 

“That was in the early stage of your 
friendship?” 

“Yes, or I should not have advised her to 
accept the situation.” 

‘‘ Was she ever in your service?” 

“For a short time; but I do not see how 
this bears on the case.” 

The barrister smiled in a reassuring way, 
then went on,— 

“Did you hold any communication with 
Jenny Baldwin at any time during her 
residence with Lady Greatorex ?” 


Bat the fitfal colour leapt into her cheeks, 
then died out ——~y 2 

** Will you swear that you never appointed 
a& meeting with her?” 

«I will swear.” 

“And that you did net write her on 
November the seventh ?” 

Valentine grew ghastly white; but she eaid 

1 


“Ty had no reason to correspond with her!” 


“Were there not some tender ges 
between yourself and Lord Greatorex before 
his marriage?” 

The opposing counsel rose : 

**T object to that question, my lord!” 

His lordship over-ruling it Jean's counsel 





bowed to his decision, and continued his 
questions, 

‘Did you not at different times correspond 
with Lord Greatorex, and even meet him at 
various places clandestinely ?” 

‘Sir!’ with affected indignation, although 
her heart throbbed so madly that she weld 
scarcely articulate her words, and her lips 
were white and dry. 

; =n me, if you please,” he said ruth- 
essly. 

sf have neither corresponded nor met 
Lord Greatorex at any time. We were but 
casual acquaintances!” 

‘‘ And you will swear that you did not seek 
to prejudice him in any way against hi 
= to mislead his thoughts regarding 

er?” f 

“I will swear that, emphatically,” and 
then glancing up she met Jean’s eyes, fall of 
loathing and astonishment, and wavered and 
faltered in her evidence. 

“ You never met Jenny Baldwin, at Prince’s- 
gate, alone and disguised ? ” 

“* Never.” 

“Think again. Did you not meet her there 
on the eighth of November last, and at part- 
ing did you not give her a ring, and say, 
‘That is an earnest of the reward you will 
receive when you have helped to drag down 
that woman, and I am Lady Greatorex?” 

The witness essayed vainly to speak. She 
moistened her white lips, and gasped for 
breath, then at last contrived to articulate,— 

‘I am insulted by such suspicions. I have 
never exchanged a word with Jenny Baldwin 
since she left my employ!” 

“ You can go down,’ and, as she went a 
low murmur ran through the Court, and the 
tide of public favour began to drift towards 
the white-faced woman, who sat by 50 silently, 
a very presentment of woe. 

Then camé Oliver Greatorex, who gave his 
evidence in a straightforward, boyish way. 
His handsome young face, and clear eyes, his 
pleasant voice, attracted much attention. 

He stated that Lord Greatorex had no cause 
of complaint against his wife; that he had 
forced her to accept the escort and companion- 
ship of Maurice Ormsby, he now believed, to 
effect his own purposes. That ever since his 
return to England he had lamented his 
marriage and wished it annulled, not because 
of any failing on ‘‘my lady's” part, but 
because he had wearied of her, and thought 
her humble birth a disgrace to his name. 
That he had persistently neglected and ill- 
treated her; that once or twice he had 
attempted to strike her in his (Oliver’s} 
presence, and that she had borne all his ill- 
usage with the patience of an angel. He knew, 
too, that owing to her husband’s jealousy she 
had asked Mr. Ormsby to discontinue his 
visits. He had done so, and they met by 
mere accident at the Horticultural Féte, 
where it was evident there was a conspiracy 
againat ‘‘ my lady.” That on the same night. 
Lord Greatorex had publicly insulted Ormsby, 
and been as publicly punished. ; 

This formed the principal part of his 
evidence, and when he had ended Jenny 
Baldwin was called. She rea d with a 
half-smile upon her face, and in blissful 
ignorance of what awaited her. She settled 
her hat with a jaunty air, and glanced round 
upon the assembled people with ill-concealed 
triumph. 

The counsel pounced upon her at once. 

“When you Lave arranged your dress to 
your satisfaction, attend to me, please !’’ 

A low titter at this sally ran through the 
Court. Jenny threw her head high. 

** How long have you been in your present 
situation ?” 

‘A year.” 

“ And in all that time you have given satis- 
faction? Lady Greatorex has had no cause to 
complain of your conduct ?” 

“No; ough she often made cause,” 
Jenny said, half-defiantly. 

‘* She never accused you of spying upon her 
actions?” 
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“ Certainly not; I should have had nothing 
to gain by doing so!” 

“Are you sure of that? Did not Miss 
Munro promise you a substantial reward if 
you could criminate Lady Greatorex.” 

“No; I know nothing of Miss Munro's 
affairs, and have not seen her since I left her 
employ, unless it was when she visited ‘my 
lady.’” 

‘* Then you and Greaves were not in league 
with Miss Munro?” 

‘* Certainly not!” 

“Will you tell us what Miss Munro gave 
you that night af Prince’s-gate for your ser- 
vices?” 

The question was so sudden, so unex- 
pected, that Jenny leaned back with frightened 
eyes, and stammered,— 

‘*T don't understand you.” 

“Oh, yes, you do,” in a coaxing tone, “ and 
you are going to tell us.what those services 
were.” 

‘‘ You are mistaken,” the girl retorted, sul- 


jenly. “I was never at Prince’s-gate with 
Miss Munro in my life. On the night in 
question——”’ 


“What night?” as she hesitated, and felt 
with sudden dread she had made a sort of ad- 
mission which might be detrimental to her. 

““T—I—you have confused me. I cannot 
remember what I was about to say.” 

* Let me assist your memory; it was the 
eighth night of November last.” 

“T was staying then with some friends.” 

‘Your mother and a crippled sister, I 
believe? Where do they reside?” 

“At Holloway,” looking round distress- 
fally. 

‘* Are they prepared to swear that you spent 
the evening with them? ” 

‘* They may not remember the exact date,” 
she answered, wondering desperately if she 
would be required to produce those imaginary 
friends of hers. 

‘Your memory is more retentive, I see. 
But on the seventh of the month did you not 
receive & communication from Miss Munro?” 

Again she hesitated, then said, sharply,— 

“*T did not.” 

‘* Allow me to refresh your mind,” and pro- 
ducing the lost letter he read it out amidst 
the groans and hisses of the Court. 

Jenny was now ghastly white, and clung to 
the rail before her for support. In one moment 
she saw that discovery was inevitable; indeed, 
had taken place, and the best thing for her to 
do was to make a clean breast of it. It would 
simplify matters, and, perhaps, save her from 
just punishment. 

Harriedly she told her tale, now and again 
pausing until quiet had been obtained in the 
Court, and at last she went down amidst the 
execrations of those who, a short while since, 
believed ‘‘ my lady”’ guilty. 

The Duchess of Etherington supplied the 
place she had left vacant. As her clear, 
refined voice broke on the air, a sudden silence 
fell upon the assembled multitude. 

She said she was Maurice Ormaby’s god- 
mother, and through him had become greatly 
interested in Lady Greatorex, whom she dis- 
covered to be an ill-used, neglected wife. 

Maurice had been her husband’s friend, and he 
had continually thrown him into “‘ my lady’s”’ 
society, but that his frequent absences from 
home aroused her godson’s suspicions, and 
he had consulted her as to the wisest couree of 
coaduct. 

He agreed that, owing to “my lord’s”’ un- 
founded jealousy, it would be better to see less 
of ‘‘ my lady,” but in that plan he was thwarted 
by Greatorex himself, who, meeting him, in- 
sisted that he should return home with him. 

The friendly relations between them were 
resumed for a time, but at last Lord Greatorex 
treated his wife with sach brutality, because 
of her friendship with Maurice, that in self- 
defence she had begged the latter to cease 
visiting the house. 

“ Since,” added the Duchess, “ sinve ner 
husband's desertion, I have resided with Lady 
Greatorex, and can solemnly swear she has 





not seen or exchanged any words with my 
godson. It was by my advice that a detective 
entered the house, ostensibly as my servant. 
I have no more to say.” 

Her evidence was followed by that of Taylor 
and Kirbyshire, and the Court was in a state 
of violent excitement. Jean still leaned for. 
ward with white, intent face, and burning 
eyes; her lips were set in a straight, firm line, 
and her hands were tightly clenched. 

At last came the verdict, and it was received 
with ringing cheers. ‘‘ My lady” and Maaurice 
Ormsby would leave the Court without a 
shadow of suspicion on their names. ‘My 
lord,’’ Valentine Munro, and Jenny Baldwin, 
stood convicted of one of the vilest conspiracies 
ever conceived.” 

‘ My lady ’ sank back, faint and exhausted ; 
from under the heavy, white lids the slow 
tears oozed, and deep sobs stirred her breast 
and throat. Mrs. Minnerton threw an arm 
about her, and the Duchess made her way to 
them. 

‘* My love,”’ she said, tenderly, ‘‘ come away, 
the carriage is waiting us.” 

She rose and suffered herself to be led 
through the dense mass of human beings, who 
draw back to allow her to pass through their 
very midst. 

She was conscicus of words of pity, and of 
shoutings as she went out, but she scarcely 
seemed to notice these things, and, entering the 
carriage, hid her face from her friends, crying 
as if her heart were breaking. They left her 
in peace, and the Duchess gave orders to re- 
turn to her own house in Prince’s-gardens. 

Surely that day, Jean's wrongs were in a 
measure avenged ! 

The next morning her Grace smiled as she 
—_ the following paragraph in the Morning 

‘ost -— 

**On leaving the Court, Miss Munro was 
greeted with hissing and groans. The mob 
broke the windows of her carriage, and she 
escaped only through the exertions of the 
police, The maid, Jenny Baldwin, contrived 
to elude the infuriated people, and effected her 
escape by a back way. 

“ Learning that Lady Greatorex had not re- 
turned to her own residence, they then pro- 
ceeded to it, and smashed the greater number 
of the windows, and otherwise disfigured tha 
house, calling the whole while for Lord Grea- 
torex, who, however, did not appear. They were 
with great difficulty dispersed. 

“ Great sympathy is felt for the unfortunate 
lady, and Mr. Ormsby was made the subject 
of an ovation.” 

The Duchess handed the paper to her pale 
companion. 

Jean-read the notice with listless eyes; it 
seemed to her that nothing could be good with 
her any more, that no future pleasure could 
teach her forgetfulness of the past terrible 
months, 

There was no flush of triamph on her per- 
fect face as she looked up at her friend, only 
a deep, silent pain and weariness, infinitely 
more pathetic than tears or sobs. 

“Say something, Jean,” urged her. Graco. 
‘“‘ Surely you should be glad that your cause 
is so warmly espoused by all classes of 

le!” 

“Glad ! ” Jean said, bitterly, “and for 
why? What cause for gratification is there 
in public opinion? It is ever changing and 
shifting; and if yesterday the case had gone 
against me, all who now pity would be railing 
against me! Who would believe me innocent ? 

ho would stretch out a friendly hand to me? 
Oh, it is a cruel world—a cruel world! would 
to Heaven I might leave it to. day!” 

* You will know happiness yet, my child; 
and it should be some satisfaction to you that 
your enemies are foiled in their diabolical 
plots inst you. Were I in your position 
I should openly rejoice in Valentine Munro's 
discomfiture.” 

‘* My lady ” rose. 

“ Hash!” she said in an undertone. ‘Do 
not speak to me of her; her very name rouses 
me to such hatred that I am frightened!" 





“Sit down, Jean; I want to talk to you of 
your fature, and I will try to remember that 
her name is tabooed. What are you going to 
do with regard to Lord Greatorex ?” 

Jean shivered, and was silent a moment; 
then she gaid in a hard voice,— 

“T cannot return to him. His conduct has 
rendered all my marriage vows null and void. 
Oh! I wish with all my heurt I had married 
& man in my own rank—or, better still, that 
I had never married. But I lored him in thore 
far-away days, and believed him to be a Gala. 
had for purity, a Lancelot for chivalry. Now, 
Iam almost afraid to say it, but my feeling 
towards him is one of repulsion. I think you 
will hardly wonder that it is so!”’ 

‘‘ Have you made any plans for the future ? 
Of course, no one can expect you to pay Lord 
Greatorex any wifely submission! ”’ 

‘‘T intend consulting Mr. Ballaford to-day 
as to the possibility of a judicial separation. 
Sarely the law will be on my side?” 

“I should say that it would, and I fancy 
he would have to make you a handsome 
allowance,’ 

Jean flushed deeply. 

‘*I would not touch one penny of his!” 
proudly. “Ionlyask for freedom. I am not 
ashamed to gain my own livelihood ! *’ 

The Duchess lifted her hands in reproba- 
tion. 

‘* My dear girl, it would be so incongruous. 
Just imagine a titled woman accepting a paltry 
salary for certain half-menial duties! Jean, 
you must be mad!” 

“There would be small wonder if I were ; 
and apparently, my dear friend, you forget 1 
ama plebsian by birth. I would like to im- 
press upon you and all of your acquaintanc:s 
that we plebeians have pride and courage 
equal to your own, and very often superior in 
their elements. Why should a man be proud 
because he is born in a high estate (that is a 
mere accident of birth)? Rather let him re- 
joice if he lifts himself by honest, persistent 
efforts, from a lowly to a high position. There 
would ba no small merit in such a deed !”’ 

‘‘My dear Jean, don’t you think you are a 
little bit of a radical?” 

‘‘No; my sympathies are with Church and 
State; but I hold contrary opinions to some 
of my party. I hope they are more liberal ; 
a bigot does no good to either side.” 

She moved to a window and looked out. 

‘“‘ How soon can we start for Mr. Ballaford’s 
chambers? I am anxious to know his deci- 
sion and my fate. And oh! believe, my dear 
friend, whatever may come, I shall remember 
you with love and gratitude; that if I spent 
my life in your service I should still feel 
myself your debtor, should still pray that I 
might find some great thing to do for you 
before I died!” 

The Duchess rose and put her arms about 
Jean, drew down the lovely face, and kiszed it. 

‘‘My dear, I cannot spare you. If you 
should succeed in obtaining a separation, 
you must make your home with me. I am 
growing old, and require a companion who 
will also be a daughter to me.” ! 

‘‘ You are very good!” Jean answered, in @ 
heart-felt tone; ‘‘ but I could not accept your 
offer. You must see if I remain with you 
Mr. Ormsby could not visit here. No, it will 
be best for me to start afresh, to go to some 
place where I am unknown, and where my 
wrongs have not been heard.” 4 

“That you shall never do, and there is no 
necessity for anxiety on Maurice's account ; 
he is going away in a few days. He is hardly 
himeelf, and he thinks a trip to the continent 
will restore him to his usual tone. But there, 
child, we can settle nothing until we have 
seen Mr. Ballaford.” nS abe 

Later on they drove to the barrister’s 
chambers, and found him deep in the 
mysteries of a law-suit; but he pushed aside 
his papers as they entered and gave them 
chairs. Jean at once disclosed the object of 
her visit, whilst Mr. Ballaford listened with 
a ve and sympathetic face. When she 
had finished he said,— 
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‘* Lady Greatorex, I am sorry. to say there 
is no remedy for you unless you can swear 
that Lord Greatorex has personally ill-treated 
you, and that you go in fearofyourlife, Can 
you do this?”’ 

“No,” and the white misery on the lovely 
face touched the barrister’s heart to compas- 
sion. ‘' Taen you will do nothing for me?”’ 

“ The Jaw will do nothing; I wish I conld 
give you a different reply. ‘The only thing 
that remains for you is to endeavour to come 
to terms with his lerdship!” 

She sat twisting her slender fingers together, 
the shadows deepening momentarily on her 
beautifal eyes; then she burst out suddealy,— 

‘* What terrible disadvantages we women 
labour under. The law refuses us help and 
protection from the time we give up our free- 
dom to one man until we die. So long as.a 
man does not strike his wife he may claim 
her when and where he chooses. He may 
break her spirit, make her daily life a burden 
almost too grievous to be borne—the law 
allows it. She has no redress: he may even 
rob her of her good name, may make her a 
byword amongst her one-time friends and 
acquaintances—the law will not interfere. It 
is only a woman, and there areso many of 
us. What does it matter if this one dies of a 
broken heart, or that one, driven to madness, 
seeks refuge in a suicide’s death!” 

She was so lovely, so helpless; she had all 
her life been so kindly, and she had snffered 
oe sorely that Mr. Ballaford’s heart ached for 

er. 

“* Would you wish me to see his lordship on 
your behalf?” he queried. 

She hesifated a moment, then said,— 
“If you would! Oh, if, you would! 
incapable of holding any 
with him yet. 


I am 
commanication 
Tell him I want nothing but 


my freedom. That if he will let me go I will 
work for my daily bread, .and never trouble 
A only ask that I may go my 


him any more. 
way unmolested. 

He thought her little short of an angel; 
but he merely said,— 

‘I will try to make the best of terms. for 
your ladyship. I sincerely trust the fature 
holds many good things for you.” 

“‘Té can have bat one good thing for me, 
and that is death,’’ she said, below her breath, 
and, bowing, went downstairs -with the 
Daches s. 


CHAPTER VII. 


For a few days the fashionable world was 
left in ignorance of Valentine Manro’s where- 
abouts. Taoen it began to be ramoured she 
had left England for America, accompanied 
by her father and Jenny Baldqin. 

For once report told no lies. .The Honour- 
able Wilfred Manro was glad to leave his 
own country behind, until the angry clamour- 
ings of his creditors had subsided. Ha had 
gone the whole Ieagth of his tether, aud had 
little or nothing to offer in liqnidation. . His 
name was disgraced farther by his daughter, 
and he felt men eyed him askance in the 
street, and seemed to shun him. 

Valentine's part in the conspiracy had for 
ever damazed her chances of matrimony in 
Eagland, and he looked to her to recoup: his 
losses. There was no loye between father.and 
daughter; neither were there any terrible 
scenes. Each depanded too much on the 
other to risk the consequences of a rupture, 

Mrs. Manro, a feebie, ance pretty woman, 
was left behind with her own friends, who, 
anxious to rid themselves of such undesirable 
connections as Wilfred Mauro and Valentine, 
helped them on their secret journey with as 
mach cash as they could gather together in 
the course of a few days. 

But before they went the woman met her 
lover, by appointment, in a lonely place. He 
looked as it he had been drinking for many 
days. His eyes were bloodshot, and his hands 
tremulons. If, in all his selfish life, he had 
really loved any creature but himself, that 


creature was Valentine. And, when. he. saw 
her looking fresh and dainty, in a dark-blue 
costume, he tried to catch her to him with an 


a cold look in her forget-me-not eyes, % dis- 
dainfal smile about her lips. 

‘ All that folly is past.and over, Frederick !’’ 
she said, in her bell-like voice. ‘‘ Iam going 
away, and it is probable we shall not meet 
again for many years! ” 

** You don’t. mean: to. say that you are will. 
iag to leave me?” he remarked, blankly. ‘ Val! 
you can’t mean that?” 

‘* Don’t be foolish. You must see.it is im- 
possible for me to remain in the country after 
the disclosures of the other day. And of what 
use is it to further compromise myself? You 
cannot marry me whilst she lives!” 

‘‘Curse her!” he muttered, : between his 
clenched teeth. ‘Val! why were you #80 
foolish as to mention names in your: letter?” 

“Tam not immaculate!” she retorted, in 
a flash of passion, because she knew she had 
brought about the present failure by her own 
carelessness. ‘‘ How could I foresee Jenny 
would lose it? How conld I guess we,.in our 
turn, were being spied upon? Oh! I should 
to do ‘my lady’ one ill turn ‘before 

go.” 

‘*Whatam I to do if youleave me?” he 
—— ignoring her last-words. ‘I will 

ollew you, Val, from place to by 

‘“‘That would be madness! No, we part 
to-day, for ever |—unless some: lucky chance 
removes Jean Greatorex from our way.” 

“You can go without a tear, without a 
regret. Did you ever love me? Have you 
been deceiving me all along?” 

* You should have known me better than 
to ex such a donbdt‘of me ! '’ she answered, 
: with lowered lids. ‘‘And you must see; Fred, no 
other course is left us. My life-is very miser- 
able; but I have tried to be brave for your 
sake. Do not rob me of my coarage now, 
when I so sorely need:it.”’ 

And she applied a filmy handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

fe Don’t cry, love! ’’ he-whispered. “I did 
not mean to hurt you; bat you leoked so 
bright and—and so trim, I'thought the suffer- 
ing had been all mine. You -will at least 
write to me, Valentine ?"’ 

‘Yes, oh, yes!” apparently straggling with 
some great emotion. ‘* Oh, Fred ! you will 
return to her; and she, being a good woman, 
will forgive yoa, and teach you to forget poor 
Valentine, whose only claim upon you‘is her 
love for you. You will perhaps hate me, be- 
cause for a while I came between you and 
the woman you once loved, and will’ love 

in.”’ E 

He took her in his arms. 

“T shall return to her!” he answered, 
hoarsely ; “ but she will rue the day in which 
Idoso. I wili make her life so bitter that 
she will wish herself dead. Iwill crush her 
spirit; bend her will to mine.” 

He paused ‘suddenly, then added,— 

“ Keep a good heart, Valentine ; we shall yet 
be happy together !*’ 

They stood talking together for a long, long 
time. ‘Then she said she must be going; and, 
though Greatorex was reluctant to part with 
her, she insisted. . 

“ Kiss me!” he said, as she songht-to slip 
from his embrace, “ kiss me!”’ 

There was nothing to lose by granting that 
caress, in the future there might be much to 
gain ; so she lifted her lips to his and kissed 
him, then went homewards through the tender 
gloaming of a warm April evening. 

On the following day she. and_her father 
left Liverpool for. New York,:and Greatorex 
cast-about in his own mind. how he could best 
revenge himself upon Jean. 

He was not ready-witted, and whilst he 
waited for an inspiration, and thought over 
Mr. Ballaford’s proposals.on ‘*my. lady's” 
behalf, Maurice Ormsby was making prepara- 
tions for his. tour. When they were all con- 
| cluded, he went to his godmother’s to acquaint 





exclamation of delight. .Bat she evaded him ; }h 





her with the date o* his departare,and to. wish 
her good-bye for an indefinite, period. 
Her Grace received him cotlially; and bade 
im take a seat between herself.and Jean. 
The latter flushed painfally, then looked wist. 
fally towards the dark, stern-faced man 
who had suffered so sorely for hersake. He 
was so changed, so haggard, as to be the very 
ghost of his former self. There were deep 
lines upon his brow, and silver threads in the 
dark hair; and when she saw these ‘things 
her woman's pity taught her to.forget her 
embarrassment, and, rising, she,gave him her 
hand in frank welcome. Under: her touch he 
trembled, and his Heart leapt within him at 
the first notes of the sad, sweet voice he might 
perhaps never hear again. .He sat.down.in 
silence beside her. The-Dachess was-the first 
to speak, 

‘‘ When do you start, Maurice?” 

‘To-morrow, aunt. I hope to reach Calais 
by night. I mean to do France, Italy, and 
Germany. I may even leave Europe for 
awhile. A party of mea 1 know are going a 
voyage to the Cape ; I may join them.” 

He spoke feverishly, and seemed ill at ease. 
After that one searching: glance into Jean’s 
violet eyes he had not ventured to look at her. 
She sat, her hands folded upon her lap, listen- 
ing to, but never sharing in, the conversation. 

alf-an-hour by quickly, andthen, 
a visitor being announced, the Duchess went 
out, leaving Jean and Maurice alone together. 
He strove desperately to find some. common- 
place subject.on which to converse, but failed ; 
they had shared:too heavy a.tronble to stand 
upon an easy or familiar footing. As isusaal 
in such cases, the woman was the first: to 
speak, 

“I cannot make you understand, Mr. 
Ormsby, how great a grief it is to. me.that 7 
should send you into exile. Oh!” wavering 
and striving to hide her pain from him, ‘‘ the 
shame and anguish is so great, so fresh upon 
me still, that I dace. scarcely meet. your eyes! 
For the trouble I have brought upon you you 
would hate me were you as:most men are; but 
you are mercifal and us!” She paused, 
and still he dare not look at her, because he 
knew there were tears in her eyes as there had 
been in her voice. ‘Oh! how he loved her! 
How cruel it was to. hold his peace !.togo.away 
in silence and alone! | 

Jean put out one hand and touched him. 

“ Oaly say you forgive me; that I have not 
spoiled your life! .Men know you are innocent, 
and will delight to honoar you. -As for.me, I 
ask nothing but for the world .to.. leave .me 
alone—to lei me live and diein.peace! Per- 
haps when your indignation and your pain are 
less you will return to England, and .in..the 
happiness which surely must await you, you 
will find ample recompense. Oh !. I pray that 
ses may, with all my heart, with my 
soul!” 

As she leaned towards him, and he felt the 
pressure of that slender, white hand ,his 
strength forsook him ; he lifted his wild eyes 
and haggard face, 

“ Jean!” he entreated, ‘‘ for Heaven's sake 
don’t speak to me.in that tone!’' and in the 
moment of si that followed she learned 
he loved her. ie threw.out her hands with 
a passionate, pitiful,gesiure. She sank .on 
her knees beside the. couch, and hid: her eyes 
from him. 

He rose, and seemed to tower above her. 
For just a little while his passion mastered 
him, and he spoke swiftly,.aud with fierce 
self- condemnation. ' 

“Hear me a. moment, Jean. I ask no more 
of you but that you -will listen patiently. 
Heaven knows I have striven always to hi 
my love from you, that until now I have 
succeaded. I have not been blind to its 
unholiness ; I have never forgotten your wife- 
hood, or the dignity with which it invested 
you. At first I pitied you, and I cannot now 
tell you when my pity changed to love. If;it - 
will take away from the ating such a confes- 
sion must-have for you, bslieve me I haye 
alwaya loved you as ‘men love heaven,’ have 
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revered and honozred you, too highly even in 
thought, to associate your name with mine, 
or link your life to-one so unworthy as mine. 
Iam going away, and I shall not trouble you 
any more; only remember that if you ‘ever 
need assistance you have but to call upon 
me. Remember, too, that I shall never repeat 
this hour’s madness which I trust for your 
sake, and for mine, you will forget. I should 
like to know my name is not all forgotten in 
your prayers. I should be glad to believe you 
will one day forgive me, but that I dare not 


hope.” 

His voice died suddenly out; she lifted her 
weary head, and turning her face upon him, 
as she still knelt, burst into a flood of tears. 

“Oh!” she cried, in sobbing breaths. “I do 
forgive you—now and freely; but you must 
go away at once; it is better so, better so.” 
She suddenly rose, and stretched out her 
hands to him. “Good-bye, good-bye!” she 
sighed; “‘my prayers and my blessings go 
with you always; and may you learn forget- 
fulness of me.”’ 

As she stood there in the full blaze of suzi- 
shine, her hair gleaming like an aureole about 
her pale and tender face, as he touched her 
slender fingers a great dread came upon him, 
that he was looking his last upon her; that 
when he returned it would be to learn that 
she, the life of his life, was dead. He bowed 
low over her hand and kissed it reverentially, 
then. she drew away from him, and he watched 
her go from the room, with eyes made dim by 
anguish. For him the night had fallen, and 
he feared no dawn would ever gild its skies. 

When the Duchess joined him she asked 
surprisedly for Jean. He answered inco- 
herently ; then, after a pause,— 

“Let me go now.aunt, lamas weak aa a 
child ; this parting is:worse than I dreamed. 
I leave her to you ; oh!-be good to her,’’ and 
with that he went his way. 

As he left the house behind, it seemed to 
him he was: saying # fiaal farewell to all that 








ever had; or ever could, make life glad. His | 


voluntary exile had never seemed to him so 
terrible as in ‘that .one hour of supreme 
anguish ; yet he never faltered in his resolu- 
tion to put long miles between himself and 
Jean. After his mad confession it was im- 
possible for them to meet as of old, and he 
could not: hold her reputation and honour in 
too high esteem. So he turned his back upon 
friends and old familiar scenes; old associa- 
tions, old memories, clung about him, and 
made his strong heart grow faint within him, 
and to himself he said,— 

‘We shall be best»apart ; away from her I 

- recover my lost strength ; I. shall for- 
get!’ 

He knew that he lied to himself on that 
thing, but he was fain to believe the lie, and 
to find comfort init. He-started the follow- 
ing day for Calais, alone, feeling then that 
ref society would have a henge acd His 

Ow-passengers fo emma im curiously as 
he strode up and down, the deck, moliern. 
grave almost to sternness and some of them 
wondered why those fine, dark eyes should be 
80 sombre,: why -he held aloof from all, 
speaking rarely, and smiling never. 


boll epenabtneitene dene teed 





On -the ‘day on which he reached sParis he ; 


little dreamed how sorely Jean needed’ his 
friendship, his sympathy, or he would have 
hastened back to England, although by. so 


doing he might. materially have damaged ‘her | 


cause, 

It was a lovely day, very early in May, 
and “my lady” sat*with the Duchess, both 
apparently engaged with some fancy-work. 
Bat the hearts of both beat fast with ill.con- 
cealed anxiety, for.on this sunny morning 

x had promised to make some arrage- 
ment with his wife. - She Mr. Balia. 


ford ; consequently, «when his lordship was | 


announced, ‘she started up, ghastly and trem- 
bling ; neither had Jooked on the other's: face 


since that night following the Horticultural | 
Féte. The Dachess rose too, and pxssed her 
arm about Jean, so'the: two wonten stood and 








confronted the angry, dissipated-looking man 
it was Jean's misfortune to call husband. 

He did ‘not pause to greet her Grace, but 
turning upon “‘ my lady ” fiercely, said,— 

‘Put on your things and come with me; 
you have stayed here too long already.” 

“What are you going to do with me?’’ she 
asked, with pallid lips. 

“Take you from those who have upheld 
you in your rebellion ; and—and your crime, 
‘my lady.’ From this hour you may say 
good bye to your estimable friends, for you 
shall never see them any more,” with a fear- 
ful oath. “ You have made me a byword 
and a laughing-stock, and J will make you 
regret doing so to the hour of yeur death! ” 

‘** Your lordship forgets that from the time 
you use threats her ladyship can appeal 
against you,” interpesed the Duchess, 
trembling with indignation. But Jean laid 
her hand upon her arm,— 

‘*Hush, my dear friend,’ she said, “ you 
will but make my let the harder. He is my 
husband, and I must go with him.” 

* Sorely against your will!” Greaterex re- 
marked, with a brutablangh. ‘I'ma modern 
Bluebeard, of course, and you an immaculate, 
spotless wife! You have never listened to 
fond words from Ormsby. Ah!” as she put 
her hands up to hide her woe-stricken face, 
** your conscience accuses you ! ” 

She lifted herself erect then. 

‘*Spare me any further indignity,” she 
said, coldly and quietly. ‘I have always 
been true to you in thought and deed. I will 
go with you now, although I fear that you 
will make my life terrible.”’ 

With steady step she went out and up to 
her own room. She dressed herself with 
trembling fingers, but her eyes were dry and 
her lips set hard. Then she went down to 
rejoin ‘‘ my lord.” 

He was standing before a window, his hands 
thrust into his ets, whilst the Duchess 
regarded him with loathing and hate, of 
which he seemed quite uncenscious. 

. Jean went to her, and put. her arms about 
er. 

‘*My dear friend,” she whispered, ‘ say 
good-bye, and Heaven bless you. Perhaps 
your prayers may help me in my extremity, 
I shall think of you always, and, if possible, 
will write you at short intervals.’ 

The Duchess burst into a passionate flood 
of tears. 

‘‘Oh, my child—my child, this breaks my 
heart !’’ but Jean did not weep. 


memory of it she would shiver and grow 
pale, if one, by any chance word, should 
recall its misery and fear. 

Day by day her lot grew harder, and she 
prayed to die; but death comes so tardily 
to those who desire it, and so she lived on. 
She was so changed that even Maurice might 
have been pardoned had he passed her in the 
street with no sign of recognition. 

She was so white, so weary; there were 
dark circles about her eyes, and darker shadows 
in the violet depths. Even her voice was 
changed; it had grown faint and weak, and 
the beautiful lips had a-downward curve, 
telling of sorrow, which then appeared 
irremediable. 

As she sat at table with ‘my lord’ he 
delighted to insult and degrade her in the 
presence of the servants; ho wrested all 
authority from her, and stroved to goad her 
on to some mad act. 

Once, when he had lifted his hand against 
her she rose and confronted him, and there 
an stch a look in her eyes that he recoiled in 

ear. 

‘““If you dare to strike me again,”’ she said, 
in a fearfully intense tone, ‘‘ it will be at your 
own peril. Remember lam only human, and I 
have warned yeu,’’ and without another word 
she went from the room, leaving him silent, 
through much astonishment. 

Spring and summer passed; the antamn 
came, and still she was virtually a prisoner, 
but not even to her gaoler did she make any 
protest, or offer any petition, and ‘my lord” 
was disappointed. 

He had expected tears and cries ; he would 
have rejoiced in them, and it angered him 
that Jean should rob him of half his 
diabolical pleasure. He would have sacrificed 
much to see that bright head brought low—to 
make that prond, silent woman grovel at his 
feet, and pray for mercy. 

November came, and on a dreary day a 
letter reached Jean from the Duchess. It was so 
long since she had received any news from the 
outer world that she began to suspect that 
any addressed to her were abstracted from the 
post- bag. a 

So on that particular morning she stationed 
herself in the hall, amd received the letters 
and papers from the postman. Greaves had 
hurried forward, but she motioned him back, 
and went slowly back tothe breakfast-room. 
There were two or three letters for Greatorex, 
and one paper, the New York Herald. He 











Then Frederick caught her by the wrist, 
and, with an oath, bade her come away. She: 
obeyed in utter silence, and, half dragging | 
her through the hall, he placed her in his 
carriage. 

With @ faint smile she turned back her) 
sleeve and regarded the bruise he had left’ 
upon her tender arm with a sort of pitying 
contempt. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


My lord and lady were staying at Llanfyllan, } 
where my lord had.a small estate. Their! 
miserable story had reached even that re- } 
mote Welsh village, and all were ready to' 
commiserate with ‘ my lady.” 

But she was rarely .seen. She neither ; 
visited nor received, and it was rumoured in! 
the village that a watch was placed upon all 
her movements. 

As each: Sanday came, and she took her seat 
in the little. chureh, it was noticed that she ' 
locked: paler, sadder, more weary and hopeless, | 
and many @ heart ached for her. 

The servants, with the exception of ‘ my' 
lord’s”’ valet—the estimable Greaves—called | 
her an angel. 

Stories, too, were afloat that Greatorex 
treated her with the utmest brutality, and; 


| had once been known to strike her. 


How she lived through that terrible time | 


| Jean oonld never tell;.and even when long | 


‘years of happiness had half-effaced the’ 


scowled at her as she passed them to him, and 


, asked, ‘‘ Why the d——1 she interfered with 


the servants’ duties ?”’ 

She answered with a curious smile, and 
breaking the seal of the envelope she held 
began to read. Her Grace wrote most 
affectonately, and Jean's weary heart drew 
fresh courage from the loving words. She 
started violently when, witha fearful impre- 
cation, “‘ my lord” rose from the table, dashing 
the Herald to the 

He went from the room, slamming the door 
behind him. Jean stooped, and picking up 
the paper saw one paragraph was thickly 
marked in ink. It was the announcement of 
Valentine Munro’s marriage with an old and 
liiterate millioniare. .- . 

‘“‘Perbaps,” thought the unhappy wife,. 
“this will turn his heart to me!”’ Then she 
wondered shudderingly how she should endure 
Frederick’s endearments, Alas! alas! he 
had made himeelf hateful to her! 

Then she heard the sound of horse’s hoofs, 
and saw Greaves leading Sultan to the hall- 
door. Frederick came out and sprang into 
the saddle, afterwards riding away furionsly. 
She availed herself of his absence to reply to 
her Grace's letter. 

It was mearly noon, when a servant rushed 
in, regardless of all cerersovy, aud informed 
her that ‘' my lord” had been thrown, and was 
now lying at the little inn in a dangerous con- 
dition. ; 

* My lady ” stood silent a moment, her hand 
pressed hard to her side. She was trying to 
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pray for him, not to rejoice in his well- 
merited punishment. 

Then she went quickly up to her room, and 
dressed with hasty fingers; the carriage was 
ordered ont, and soon she was driving through 
the village, followed by the pitying glances of 
the rustics. 

At the inn the surgeon told her that there 
was little hope for “my lord,” that he had 
sustained fearful injuries. 

“Telegraph for a physician,’’ she said, 
‘and tell me how this happened !” 

‘“‘His lordship set Sultan at a wall; he 
would not take it, and his lordship was 
enraged. He beat the animal unmercifully, 
and at last it made a desperate jamp, but did 
not succeed in clearing the wall, and fell 
heavily. Assistance was at hand, and his 
lordship was dragged from under Sultan, who 
has since been shot, his back being broken.” 

Still in the same quiet tones “ my lady” 
thanked the surgeon for his information, and 
‘went up the narrow staircase, to enter the 
room where her husband lay, crushed and 
bruised beyond recognition. 

When she saw him thus, so helpless, so 
wracked with pain, she forgot her wrongs, 
and all he had made her suffer. She knelt 
beside him, and took one cold hand in hers. 

ee she whispers, ‘‘'do you know 
me ” 

His voice came hoarse and laboured. 

‘Yes. You are Valentine, and you have 
deceived me! ” 

** Look again, dear,” she entreated. ‘Ié is 
I—Jean—your wife, and I have come to 
nurse you,’’ and with that she laid her cheek 
against his hand. 

He seemed to struggle a moment with him- 
self, as though he were confused. Then he 
turned his eyes upon her. 

“TIT know you now; you are the woman I 
have ill-treated. You have your revenge! ” 

She saw it was useless to talk with him, and 
so quietly divested herself of hat and wraps, 
and eat down beside him. 

In the evening Oliver arrived, and Frederick 
contrived to ask for a lawyer. 

‘*IT want to make my will. Of course nearly 
all goes to you, 80 you won't grieve much over 
my death; but—but I can’t leave her wholly 
—unprovided for.’’ 

After the will was duly drawn up and wit- 
nessed by the landlord and ostler, Frederick 
Greatorex sank rapidly. 

All the next day he lay in a stapor, but just 
as the afternoon darkened, and the lights were 
brought in, he rallied a moment. 

‘** Jean,” he said, distinctly, ‘‘are you thera? 
Give me your hand, I shan’'t trouble you long 
ee Would you—would you mind kissing 
me?” 

She bent over him and laid her lips to his; 
he stirred amongst his pillows. 

, ‘* You're a good woman! I’m sorry for— 
OF an *? 

He never finished his sentence; the lamp 
went suddenly out, ‘the silver cord was 
loosed, and the golden bowl broken.” 

Jean hid her face ia the coverlet; the 
watchers thought she wept, but she wag pray- 
ing that she might not be glad in his death. 

* * ~ * 


The year of mourning passed slowly on; the 
light and colour had retarned to Jean’s eyes 
and face, and her voice had lost its weariness. 
She had taken up her residence with the 
Dacheas, although Oliver, the young Lord 
Sentaney had begged her to make his home 

ers. 

He wore his hononrs with a gracefal frank- 
ness that drew all hearts to him; and Jean 
herself treated him with a tenderness that 
was almost maternal, 

One day, the Dachess told her excitedly 
that Maurice was returning home, adding, 
**but only for a short time. He has been ap- 
pointed British Consul at Rome, and enters 
office next January.” 

Jean flushed and trembled, remembering 
his wild declaration of love. She had thought 
of it many times, and of all his bygone good- 





ness, until her heart, unknown to herself, was 
fall of him. 

She passed the next few days ir a state of 
agitation, trying vainly to blind herself to her 
own gladness. 

He came at last, aged and worn, but no 
longer unhappy, because of the hope he cher- 
ished. The meeting was quiet; neither gave 
any sign of emotion or love, unless indeed, 
Jean's added colour and Maurice’s passionate 
eyes told their own tale. 

A few weeks passed quietly by, and then 
Maurice began to prepare for his journey. As 
yet he had not spoken of love, and Jean's 
heart failed her with fear that he had for- 
gotten. 

One dusky evening, in the pleasant drawing- 
room, he found her alone. She turned as if 
to go, but he laid a detaining hand upon her 
arm. 

“Stay, Jean; my time in England is very 
short. Before I go I must know my fate. 
Oh, darling!’ encircling her then with his 
arms, ‘‘as I loved you when I sinned in telling 


you, 60 I love you now, and my love will in. 


crease with each succeeding year! I am not 
eloquent. I cannot woo you with many words, 
but you are dearer to me than life! What 
answer will you give me?” 

Jast a moment, as she trembled in his em- 
brace, the fear of what an ill-natured world 
would say of their union came over her, and 
held her silent; but when he stooped and 
passionately kissed her lips, her whole soul 
responded to his; love conquered fear, and, 
with a sudden yielding of herself to him she 
threw her arms about his neck. 

‘‘ Maurice! Maurice!’ she whispered, ten- 
derly. ‘Oh, my dear, I love you!” 

* * * * * 

The wedding was a very quiet one, only 
Lord Greatorex and the Duchess of Ethering.- 
ton being present. 

The bride and bridegroom started at once 
for Rome, where Jean's beanty made a great 
sensation, and the sweet graciousness of her 
mannérs soon won her the love of all classes. 

Oliver, feeling lonely and restless, started 
for America, bringing with him (on his return) 
news of those who had played so cruel a part 
in Jean’s life. 

Valentine Dobson, he said, was known as 
the most daring coquette and extravagant 
woman in New York. Her illiterate husband 
was relegated to the servants’ apartments, a 
mere cypher in his own house, and continu: 
ally cursing the day on which he married the 
beautiful blonde. 

Jenny Baldwin too, was married, and with 
her husband kept a gambling hell, and grew 
fat on the folly of others. 

That was the last Jean ever heard of her 
enemies ; and life went on so happily with her 
that she grew at last to regard the past almost 
asad ful dream. 

Children came to bless and brighten her 
beautiful home, and to perfect her happiness ; 
and in all Italy there is no man more to be 
envied than he, who first and last, in all purity 
of soul, had loved ‘‘ My Lady Jean! ” 


[THE END.] 








A new and extraordinarily fine variety of 
asparagus has just been discovered, and that, 
too, in one of the very last places in which 
one would think of looking for anything rich 
or rare in the way of vegetable eee 
It seems that the steppes of Akhal-Tekis, 
recently annexed by Russia, are covered in 
parts with asparagus, which, though growing 
perfectly wild, attains a size unknown in 
the market-gardens of Europe. The stalks 
are said to be nearly as thitk as a man’s arm, 
and they grow to the height of five to six feet. 
A single one of them is quite enough, we are 
told, to supply ten Russian soldiers with an 
excellent vegetarian meal. The flavour of this 
asparagus is described as equal to that of the 
best European kinds. 








HER LIKENESS. 
—o— 


“ Yus, he does look nice!” 

Becky tilted the shutters a little more, and 
pressed her pretty nose against them, while 
the morning breeze, thus admitted, stirred her 
yellow hair and the dark-blue ribbons on her 
light-blue dress. 

** And he is as nice as he looks, Rebecca,” 
said Aunt Eliza, standing close behind her, 
niece, a black cashmere background of ample 
proportions. ‘I am critical in the matter of 
young men ; I am by no means easily pleased ; 
but I can say, with truth, that Geoffrey San- 
ford is all that could be desired. He is a 
thoroughly excellent young man.”’ 

Becky strained her blue eyes to study the 
young man in question. She wondered 
whether a ‘‘ thoroughly excellent’? young man 
could be jolly. The phrase was formidable ; 


but Geoffrey Sanford didn’t look so, 

He was on his lawn, or his father’s, which 
adjoined Aunt Eliza’s, in the act of setting 
up a tripod of an amateur photcgraphing 
pe. He was tallish, dark-eyed, very 


dressed, and good-looking. 

Becky was decidedly pleased with him, 
externally. She began to be glad she had 
accepted Aunt Eliza’s invitation for six weeks 
before going to the seaside. 

‘When will he call?” she queried, sofily, 
as Aunt Eliza turned towards the door. 

‘Immediately; probably this evening. 
Geoffrey is attentive to social requirements,” 
Aunt Eliza rejoined with pride. 

Geoffrey—Becky mentally called him Geoff- 
rey—had got his small camera on to the 
tripod, and was facing it this way and that, 
stooping often to look through it. 

What Becky didn’t know about photography 
would, in cart phrase, have filled a large 
book ; but she was aware that he was trying 
to fix upon a view. 

He looked handsome and debonair in his 
blue tourist's jacket, and his straw hat on the 
back of his head. 

Becky stood for a moment in bright-eyed 
approval. Then she flattered to the mirror. 

Her dress was becoming, and—it would be 
ns well to have his first impression a good 
one 

She patted her hair, and straightened her 
collar, and pulled out a ribbon, and stepped 
through the low window and sank into the 
hammock hung between two of the porch 
pillars. She pulled the folds of her dress into 
artistic shape with a dexterous twist, and 
tilted gently to and fro. 

Of course she was not turned towards 
Geoffrey; on the contrary, the back of her 
head was towards him. But she could see 
him quite plainly in the glass door through 
which he had come; it was swung at pre- 
cisely the right angle. 

He did not appear to have seen her; Becky 
silently admired his good breeding. He went 
on turning his camera about and ducking 
down to peer through it. 

Then he looked in her direction, and looked 
steadily for some minutes, with his head con- 
templatively on one side. 

Becky's approval melted away. She grew 
pink and indignant. 

How impertinent! how horrid! Of course 
she had been willing that he should seé her— 
she had meant that he should—but to stand 
and stare like that! If he thought it was 
fanny— 

She was keeping her indignant eyes on the 
glass door, and she gave a start and a little, 
horrified murmur. 

Geoffrey was slipping a plate into the 
camera, and peering through it and adjusting 
the focus ; he was going to photograph her. 

She waited, breathless and incredulous. 

He couldn't be—not after Aunt Eliza’s fal- 
some praise of him. Why, it would be the 
omg thing imaginable, and the most dread- 


! 
She watched him in agitation. 
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Yes, he was; the little plate had gone in, 
and he was pulling something. or snapping 
something, and turning away, with the camera 
under his arm. She fancied she had seen the 
smile of triumphant impudence on his face. 

She sat for a moment, with reddened cheeks 
and beating heart. 

Nice? Did Aunt Eliza call him nice? The 
horrid, detestable thing? And the worst of 
it was that he must have known better. Any- 
body would have known better; and je—well, 
of course, it was deliberate rudeness. Perhaps 
he had imagined—Becky’s soft lips curled at 
the thought, while her eyes were angrily tear- 
ful—that because she had come from a smaller 
place than Caston she wouldn’t know when 
she was insulted. He would find ont! 

She went hastily into the house. If only 
she hadn’t come out, and if only she had gone 
straight to the country instead of coming to 
Aant Eliza’s! 

Aunt Eliza was standing in the window. 

‘** Geoffrey has been photographing, hasn't 
he?” she said, placidly. ‘‘He is so fond of 
it! He has so many artistic tastes! Have I 
shown you the sketch he made of Regy?” 
(Regy was Aunt Eliza's poodle.) ‘‘ He works 
so charmingly in water-colours !” 

And Becky, with heroic mercy on Aunt 
Eliza’s smiling complacence, was silent. 

At the same moment Geoffrey Sanford, 
standing in a small room at the back of his 
house, darkened and lamp-lit, and impreg-. 
nated with the odour of uncorked ‘‘developer,” 
was staring in mute amazement at a newly- 
developed piate in his hand—not at the vine- 
covered porch or the intervening fence, or the 
sky in the distance, but at the startlingly un- 
expected figure of a young lady, in a light 
dress with dark ribbons, disposed with careless 
gracefulness in the hammock. 

Aant Eliza's placidity was considerably 
shaken by the occurrences of the following 
week and a half. 

Geoffrey had called on the first evening of 
her niecs’s arrival, as she had proudly ex- 
pected him to do, but Becky had had a head- 
ache, and had not come downstairs. 

He had dropped in the next afternoon, but 
Becky had not recovered from the effects of 
ies headache, and had not been able to see 

im. 

He had come again the next evening, and 
Becky had been writing letters, and had called 
through the door that she must finish them. 
She was so sorry ! 

He had called three times since, and Becky 
had had toothache and a touch of neuralgia, 
and had been out for a walk on the threa 
respective occasions. 

Aunt Eliza was in bewildered despair. 

‘Tt has been so unfortunate! ” she said to 
her niece, agitatedly, on the tenth day. “I 
was 80 anxious that you should meet Geoffrey. 
He is so agreeable, such a — and he 
would have exerted himself to make it plea- 
sant for you. He has some very fine horses 
and a row-bcat, and he has called six times! 
And now he tells me that he will leave next 
week for the seaside for the summer. 
have never been more keenly disappointed, 
Rebecca ! "’ 

“Oh, he is going away!” Becky mur- 
maured, with a gasp of relief. 

The strain of the past few days had began 
positively to wear upon her. She had been 
afraid that she should not be able to elade 
Geoffrey much longer. 

‘** And—you don’t think he'll be back while 
I’m here?”’ 

‘** No,” Aunt Eliza rejoined. gloomily. 

“Oh, thank goodness!" Becky ejaculated 
beneath her breath, though what she said was, 
“‘ Dear, dear!” in sympathetic tones. 

** She felt quite light-hearted. Aunt Eliza 
wondered vaguely at her sudden buoyancy. 
She chatted brightly, and rearranged the 
mantel, and played with the poodle, and 
started ont presently in a wide hat and pink- 
corded gingham for a walk. 

Aunt Eliza looked after her despondently. 


Geoffrey would hive been cer'a‘n to like | 


her; and, of course, there was not the faintest 
doubt that she would have been entirely 
delighted with Geoffrey. 

It was a charming day, and Becky was in 
good —_ and Regy, trotting at her heels, 
seemed willing to go any distance. And they 
wandered down the street and through a’ 
pasture-gate, and over a fencsa into a small 
piece of woods; and there Becky uttered a 
scream of delight, and dropped her parasol, 
and went down on her knees to devastate a 
patch of red-and-white lilies. 

Rogy, obediently pausing at her side, gave a 
sudden yelp. 

A man was coming into sight from among 
the trees—a ragged man, with a hairy face 
and a heavy stick. 

Regy bridled and snapped ; Becky stood up 
timoroasly, with the lilies trembling in her 
hands, and the man came on. 

He looked at Becky with an odd, hesitating 
leer which sent her heart into her throat. 
She clung to a tree with one fluttering hand, 
and looked at him with wildly-frightened 
eyes. 

She tried to think calmly, but she could 
only reflect that she always did get so easily 
scared, and that she was quite helpless now. 

Regy burst into aggravated barking, racing 
round the interloper in a circle at a safe 
width. 

“What do you want?” Becky gasped, 
inaudibly. 

She hoped she was not going to faint, but 
she was not able to keep off a orceping chill 
and a shaking of the knees. 

“ W'y, nothin’! ” 

The man leered with ghastly good-nature. 
He was quite close to her; he held his stick 
tightly in one dirty hand, and stood grinning. 

Becky’s strength forsook her. She uttered 
a little, terrified shriek; her lilies dropped 
from her lax hands; a far off singing in her 
ears mingled with Regy’s bark. She was 
dimly conscious that somebody was approach- 
ing from the direction in which she herself 
had come—somebody with a wooden box and 
a closed tripod; bat just at that moment the 
fact seemed of no especial importance to her. 
She sank down at the foot of the tree, a pretty, 
unconscious heap of pink gingham. 

She was by no means certain, mentally, as 
to who she was, when she came to herself by 
slow and unpleasant degrees. She sat on the 
ground amidst her scattered lilies, her head 
against the tree,and her hat pushed far to 
one side. The man with the stick stood in 
the near distance, still leering; Regy was 
snapping at his heels with unabated fervour; 
and standing over her,his camera and tripod on 
the ground, was Geoffrey Sanford. He was 
fanning her violently with his hat, and his 
handsome eyes were filled with a keen anxiety. 

“You are better, are you not?” he said, in 
a conventional phrase. ‘“‘I am Geoffrey San- 
ford ; I hope you are not ill? ” 

“Oh, no!” said Becky, gathering all her 
dubious strength to speak firmly. 

She stood up with Geoffrey's assistance, and 
smoothed her dress and straightened her hat, 
and picked up her parasol. 

Her emotions were confusingly varied. She 
felt, primarily, ashamed of herself. The 
cause of her terror stood peaceably by, with a 
friendly, if a senseless leer. She was suddenly 
conscious that she had had not the least occa. 
sion for alarm. 

Then, of course, she had owed some grati- 
tude —a little—to Geoffrey ; but was it consis- 
tent with dignity to express it—to him? 

She gathered up her lilies, in an equivocal 
silence. 

“Well, Sam, better be going on, hadn't 
you?” said Geoffrey, good-nataredly; and 
the man with the stick went on his way. 

‘* He’s a half-witted fellow, who lives near 
here, and wanders abont the town,’’ Geoffrey 
explained, helping her with her flowers. ‘ He 
ia harmless, of course; but I can understand 








| your being frightened—he does look formid- 
able.” 


He shouldered his apparatus and turned 
back at her side, with Reyy in the rear. 

There was some embarrassment in the pause 
that followed. 

“Of course,” said Becky, twirling her 
parasol, and speaking with dignity, “I am 
very much obliged for your assistance, Mr. 
Sanford.” 

“Do not mention it,” Geoffrey rejoined, 
hastily, taking a branch out of her path. ‘I 
am extremely glad to have been of any ser- 
vice; I am delighted that I was on the spot. 
Ispend a good share of my time looking up 
views hereabouts. ‘There are some rather 
pretty ones in the neighbourhood.” 

“You are fond of photography?’ said 
Becky, coldly, and with a double meaning. 

“Oh, yes!” Geoffrey rejoined, equably. 
* And by-the-way,’”’ he dropped his barden, 
with a sudden enthusiasm, “such an odd 
thing occurred the other day. Can you 
account for it?”’ 

He looked at her smilingly, he drew out his 
pocket-book, and extended therefrom an un- 
mounted preof of a photograph. 

“T think it was my queerest experience in 
photography, and my pleasantest,” he added, 
gallantly. “I took a yiew of my next neigh- 
bour’s garden and porch the other morning, and 
I am a little short-sighted; and when i de- 
veloped the plate, I was astonished to find— 
you! You see,’”’ he inserted, apologetically. 
«I know you by sight, by this time, though I 
haven't been so fortunate as to meet you till 
now. If it hadn’t been for my near-sighted- 
ness and my knowledge of it, I should have 
considered it nothing less than a spiritaal 
manifestation. Now wasnt that an epi- 
sode?”’ 

Becky looked up at him. His fine eyes 
were fixed on hers in smiling expectancy. The 
darkest suspicion could have discovered there 
nothing but the brightest candour. 

She studied the small print in flashed 
silence. It was a short one, but she had time 
to inwardly apply a great many adjectives to 
herself—“ stupid ” and “ horrid'’ being among 
them. 

“Wasn't itodd?” she murmured. ‘“I—I 
suppose I must have been in the hammock. 
How well you photograph !” 

And they talked on very fast and very en- 
joyably, and stopped a good many times to 
gather more flowers, and to take views in 
which Becky was the principal figure; and 
took the longest way home, and got there 
considerably after lunch-time, flushed and 
laughing, and well on into the periol of 
banter and nonsense which precedes all legiti- 
mate love-making. 

Aunt Eliza was delighted, more especially 
as Geoffrey decided, quite suddenly, not to go 
to the sea-side. And she fairly basked in 
satisfaction and approval when, after a brief 
but much-improved period, she was informed 
that Geoffrey had offered himself and all his 
perfections to Becky, and that Becky had— 
of course—accepted him. 





— 





A Woaott Harem Vaccryatep.—The Saltan 
of Turkey has been having the ladies of his 
family vaccinated. There are one hundred 
and forty of them, all Mahomedans, who 
must not be attended by a male physician. 
To meet this difficulty the Sultan caused a 
screen to ba set up in one of the rooms of the 
palace, and behind this screen sat the doctor 
with his instruments. In the screen was a 
hole large enough for a woman’s arm to be 
thrust through. One after another the ladies 
put their white arms through the hole, upon 
which the Italian doctor operated, without 
seeing one of his long file of patients. Was 
there no peeping through the apertzre? Ths 
Saltan had guarded against that by posting 
two servants behind the screen, who covered 
each lady with a shawl while she was under- 
going the operation. 
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FACETLA. 


(to the clasi in chemistry) : 
Student: “ Leather.” 
Staient : 


Proressor 
‘Mention an oxide.” 
Professor: ‘Oxide of what?” 
* Ox’ide of baef.’’ 


Ix ancient times, it is said, anything that 
Midas touched was turned to gold. In these 
modern days, the touch of gold will turn many 
@ man to anything. 


Waen Erskine, the witty lawyer, returned 
from a visit to the Continent, he was:asked in 
what part of Switzerland he felt the heat 
most. ‘‘ When I was going to Berne,” he 
answered. 


A youne woman, in leaving a tramoar, 
dropped a ribbon from her bonnet. “ You 
have left your bow behind,” said a lady 
passenger to the girl. ‘No, I haven't; he’s 
gone a fishing,’ she innocently replied. 


Sick Huspanp: “Did the doctor say that 
I am to take all that medicine?” Wife: 
‘Yes, dear.” Sick husband: ‘“‘ Why, there 
is enough in that bottle to kill a mule.” 
Wife (anxiously): ‘‘ You had better be care- 
fal, John.” 


In the Bois de Boulogne: A cavalier ard an‘ 


amazon galloping down a road. He: “ You 
know, dearest, an accident sometimes happens 
without warning. Sapposing I should - be 
killed, would you marry again?’ She: “ Qh, 
not immediately |!” 

Miss Cxara (discussing literary matters) : 
* The translation you speak ef, Mr. Featherly, 
I understand, is a very. free one?” Mr. 
Featherly: “I think you must have been 
misinformed, Miss Clara. I know I paid five 
shillings for my copy.” 

Youne author (to editor): “Getting a 
publisher, I have heard, is the most difficult 
thing in authorship.” Editor: “I don’t 
think so.” Author: “Ah, you encourage 
me! What, then, is the most difficult?” 
Editor: “* Getting: readers.” 

Emprover (to clerk): ‘Can't you get 
here a little earlier in the morning, James?" 
James (donbtfally) : ““N-no, I don’t believe I 
can, sir.’ (Struck with a bright idea.) 
“ Bat I'll tell you what I can do, sir; Esan 
leave a little earlier in the evening.” 

Reporter (interviewing rich man): “You 
began life barefooted, and worked foz a pound 
a-week, I believe?" ‘No, sir, I didn’t.” 
‘* Well, that will have to goin anyway, They 
all do it, and if we should make an exception 
in your case our readers would complain.” 

‘* How about this yonng man that comes so 
often to see you, Millie?” said the old gentle- 
man to his daughter. ‘‘ Why, he’s very nice 
and entertaining, papa. I’d like to have you 
meet him.” ‘ Very likely. But what is his 
position? Does he stand high in society?” 
‘‘ Oh, yes, indeed, papa. He is six feet two.” 

A Fsencuman being about to remove his 
shop, his landlord inquired the reason, stating 
at the same time it was considered a very 
good stand. The Frenchman replied, with a 
shrag of the shoulders: ‘Oh, yes, he’s very 
good stand for ze basiness. By gar! me 
stand all day, for nobody come to make me 
move,” 

Wirz (returning from matinée): “ Oh, it 
was too lovely! She had on a pale Nile-green 
silk, with bands of passementerie down the 
front, and tae grandest diamonds you ever 
saw! And whea she died in the last act she 
rolled over foar times, and every woman in 
the house was crying. . I never enjoyed a play 
so mach in my life.” 

Estuetic Criric (at the clab afier the 
theatre): “Can you imagine anything more 
utterly solemn than the denouement in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet?’ Two lovers, both dying in the 
same vault! Whatfate more weirdly tragic 
could—” Cynical old bachelor (who has 
evidently never seen the play): ‘‘Um’s no 
kaowing. The author might 'a married ’em.” 





Sue Wouupn't Do Ir. 
‘Give me a kiss, my charming Sal,” 
A lever said to a a blue-eyed gal. 
“T won't,” said she; “you lazy elf, 
Jast go ahead and help yourself.” 


“T mave such an indulgemt husband,” said 
stout and good-natured Mrs. Doll. ‘ Yes, so 
James says,” responded the thin and 
dyspeptic Mrs. Spiteful, sneeringly; ‘‘ some- 
times he indulges too much, does’nt he?" 
Those ladies no longer speak to one another. 

Growixe Too Fast.—A man with a large 
family was complaining of the difficulty of 
supporting allofthem. ‘But,’ said a friend, 
‘* you have sons big ea earn something 
for you now?” “ The difficulty is, they are 
too big to work,” was the disconsolate father's 
reply. 

A srutat but vain man had his likeness 
painted. When it was brought home he 
called his wife to see it, and after she had 
looked at it awhile, he asked: ‘‘ Does it strike 
you?’’ ‘Not just at present, my dear,” she 
replied; ‘‘ but I think it soon will, it is so like 
you.” 

A eurpr being annoyed by the loud and 
excessive talking of several women in the 
party, said to one of the gentlemen: “If 
the ladies will only be so kind as to stop 
talking for a moment, you may hear the roar- 
ing of that waterfall on the other side of the 
valley.’ 

A man who was suspected of having stolen 
a horse being arrested by the sheriff, said to 
him: ‘I should like toknow what I am taken 
for?” ‘I take you for a horse,” responded 
the officer. “ Very well; then I'll act like 
one,”’ said the man, as he kicked the sheriff 
over and ran off. 

“Wuat's the meaning of malapropos?” 
asked a little girl of her mother, who 
answered: ‘‘ It means out of place, my dear,” 
A moment afterwards a governess called who 
had just lost -her situation, and on her 
mentioning the fact, the child exclaimed: 
‘Qn! then you are malapropos.” 

Czartma: “ What's in that enormous box, 
my dear-vitch, that is being unloaded from 
the drosky?” Ozar: “ The box contains a 
big cake of soap I've just had made to order. 
I shail have a hole dug in it large enough to 
crawl into, and ‘then sit there and snap my 
fingers at the baffled anarchists."’ 


A cerraIn gentleman hada mother-in-law 
with whom he did not live on a very psaceable 
footing. Finally she died. and the son-in-law 
a few days afterward met Jones, who is some- 
what of a literary character. “I suppose 
re have heard of my misfortune?” gaid the 

istressed son-in-law. ‘ Yes, I read the sad 
news.’ “ Well, I want you to get me a nice 
epitaph for‘her. Something shert.” “ Yes,” 
replied the friend, “the shorter the better.” 
“« How woald ‘ At Last’ do?” 

As Tave as Gosrzu.—A married man will 
go to a cupboard to look for his “ other yest,” 
and after removing twenty-seven pieces of 
feminine wear from their hooks, looking under 
four overcoats, six pairs of pantaloons, and 
three ulsters, and creating chaos generally for 
about fifteen minutes, he thinks a small 
volume of awfal language, slams the door 
violently, rushes to the head of the stairs, and 
calls down to his wife: “Say, Matilda, where 
in the dickens is my light vest?—the one I 
got last spring, with the——” “ Why,’ she 
quickly interrupts, “it’s hanging in the cup. 
board on top of your best Sunday coat,” 
‘* No, it isn’t, either,” he replies, in 4 tone of 
impatience. ‘I’ve been rummaging nearly 
two hours, and turned everything upside 
down, and it isn’t there.” Then his wife 
comes up stairs in a harry, rushes straight to 
the place, without deigning her husband a 
glance, seizes a garment, and thrusts it at 
him, accompanied with the sarcastic observa- 
tion: “ Here’s your veat banging right before 
your eyes. If it had been a snake it would 
have bitten you, You never look for a thing 
before you halla,” 


; 





pee 

Arter a heated debate, one of the members 
turned to another whom he had expected 
would help him, and said: ‘* Why didn’t you 
help us out? You never opened your month 
once during the entire. debate.’’ ‘Oh, yes, £ 
did. I yawned through your whole speech,” 
was the reply. 


Net: ‘I’m writing to Amy Jones, Nan. 
Have you any message to send her?” Nan: 
"No! Horrid little upstart! I thoroughly 
detest that Amy Jones,” Nell: “ Did. you 
know they were to have a cottage at Cowes 
and a yacht this summer?” Nan: “ Are 
they, indeed? The dear darling! Give her 
my very best love.”’ 


A youne physician of small practice noticed 
& man buying some cucumbers,.and he 
followed him home and waited outside for 
developments. Four hours later the front 
door opened and the man came hastily down 
the steps. ‘‘Wan’t a doctor?’ gasped the 
impecunious physician. ‘No,” responded 
the man. “I’m going round to the grocer’s 
for some more cucumbers.” 


Oxp Mr. Bentley: ‘I see that one of these 
German cannon mannfacturers has made a 
cannon of forty-six thousand four hundred 
and fifty-three horse-power.” Old Mrs. 
Bentley: “My,. bus it must be a powerful 
gun!” Old Mr. Bentley: “ Yes; but that 
isn’t a circumstance to what they’re at work 
on.” Old Mrs, Bentley: “* What! something 
more powerfal?” Old Mr. Bentley: ‘* Yes ; 
they're perfecting a cannon of one mule- 
power !” 


SPriKELETs. 


Az we grow old, the world grows shy ov us. 
Do you know the reazon why? We talk too 
much, and it iz all about ourselfs, 

Wizdom iz common sense edukated, while 
learning is often edukation without the 
common sense. 

Brains rule the world; and pray what haz 
a better right to do it? 

Men ‘ov large brains make plans, but the 
men ov few brains execute them. 

“ Charity begins at home,” and much ov. it 
ends there. 

Most yang men are looking forward to the 
time when they can do az they ares mind to. 
I am afrade they never will see that time. It 
never haz fallen to the lot ov haff a dozen 
men to do it since the creation. 

There iz no market value for opinions; they 
are worth all the way from ten per cent. dis- 
count down to zero. 

When I waz yung the boys always took a 
back seat; but now days they spread them- 
self in front ov the fire, and leave the old 
pholks to sit and shiver in the distance. 

You will discover this, my boy, before you 
at half way through life—that a ten-dollar 
ill iz nearer worth the face ov it than most 

ennything else you come across. 

To put a page ov thoughts into a paragraph 
requires brains; but to put the paragraph 
into a page, only requires pen, ink, and paper. 

The man whoze only ambitian iz to make 
us laugh, will be remembered after he iz dead, 
just about az long az a pleazant day will. 

One idle devil haz more mischief in him 
than two bizzy ones. 

There iz advice enuff now lying around 
loose for a dozen worlds like this; but man- 
kind are such phools they would rather hav 
their own way than to follow it. 

It must seem strange to a. heathen, that 
among the Christians jastice iz one of the 
highest priced luxurys. 

dle curiousity has done more injury to the 
world than malice ever haz. 

I find among the very kultivated people 
what they call Ideality ; which appears to be 
nothing more than a mild type ov intelectual 
nightmare. 

Yung man, tell the truth; and the more 
funny and ridikulous yu can tell it, the better. 

There iz no man can tell what he can do 
until he trys; and there are a great many 
that can’t even tell then.—Josh Billings, 
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SOCIETY. 


A Darry flower-parasol of real blossoms | 
was lately presented to the Ozarina by the ; 
officers.of a Russian corps on the regimental - 
féte day. Pale pink roses formed the centre | 
of the parasol, with a border of deep red 
blcoms, while sprays of lilies of the valley 
hung all round the edge in a graceful fringe. 
The arms of the regiment were embroidered 
on a white satin ribbon knotted round the 
ivory handle of the parasol. 


Tue Queen sent an autograph letter to the 
Duke of Norfolk, in which, after expressing 
her condolence on the death of the Dacheas, 
she said that, under the circumstances, she 
would dispense with his attendance as Earl- 
Marshal during the Jubilee celebration. 
This was very kind and considerate, as it 
would have been a great trial to the Duke if 
he had been obliged to take a prominent partin 
a State ceremony so soon after his sad bereave- 
ment. 


Ir is hardly generally known that the Prin- 
cess of Wales's daughters are not only accom- 

lished tricycle riders and graceful skaters, 
bat almost beat their pet brother, Prince 
George, in the smartness, strength, and 
dexterity with which they can row. In 
Norfolk they often take their Royal mamma 
for a little voyage, and their healthy and 
handsome complexions show that a love of 
fresh air and outdoor exercise is no mere 
taste of yesterday. 

The Royal family has a wonderful memory. 
The Prince of Wales remembers faces well, 
kuows every button and piece of lace in every 
uniform, and has a marvellous memory for 
dates, The other day he quite startled an 
actor by reminding him that he was just 
seventeen months in America, The Queen 
has @ singularly good memory, for names, 
faces, places, dates, and facts; while all the 
Princesses have good memories of faces and 
scenery, and the Dake of Edinburgh is credited 
with a great memory for figures. 


Tue Countess of Partsmouth recently pre- 
sided at a meeting at Steinway Hal], Seymour- 
street, for the purpose of founding a central 
trades hall for the use of the Women’s Pro- 
tective and Provident League, now located in 
Clark's: buildings, Broad-street, Bloomsbury. 
For the past twelve years the league has been 
assisting the working women of London and 
other places to form trade and benefit 
societies, has maintained a free labour registry 
for their members, a good lending library, 
offices for the transaction of their business; 
&c. It now intends to increase its sphere of 
usefulness by founding a central trades hall 
and club for the London workwomen. It is 
proposed to secure a house, which shall be a 
permanent centre for the work of the league ; 
to include a trade half; which may be used 
for conferences by women interested in indus- 
trial questions; and to give accommodation 
to trade societies. It will also include a 
working women’s club. It is farther proposed 
to utilize the upper floors by offering respect- 
able lodgings to single women at reasonable 
rates, The distinctive character and chief 
merit of the leagues has been to teach thrift 
and self-reliance to the women who belong to 
the trades’ societies, and to show them how 
psd can, by helping each other, help them- 

elves. 


Tae marriage of Captain Wm. Alison Dyke 
Acland, R.N., eldest son of Sir Henry Went- 
worth Acland, K.C.B, Regius Professor of 
Medicine at Oxford, and Mies Emily Smith, 
daughter of the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, 
M.P., in Hambledon Parish Church, Bucks, 
was & very stylish affair. The bride came with 
her father, who afterwards gave her away ; she 
wore & magnificent white satin dress trimmed 
With fine Brussels lace, and a Brussels lace 
veil, her only ornaments being diamond mar. 
guerites, the gift of her father. Her bridal 





bouquet was composed of the rarest flowers, 


STATISTICS. 


Tre Zoonoaica, GarpEns have been keeping 
high holiday, and reviewing their history 
since the Zoological Society was founded in 
1826, The present gardens were opened two 
years later, and within these fifty-nine years 
24,572,405 visitors have passed throngh the 
collection. The permanent buildings in tke 
gardens were restored in 1860, and are con- 
tinually being improved and enlarged. The 
gardens are connected with the Jubilee by the 
reminiscence that in 1837, just before her 
accession, the Queen presented a pair of musk 
deer, following the example of her predeceszor 
William IV., who in 1831 made over to the 
Society all the animals in the Tower and 
Windsor Park menageries. 


Amertcan Ratts.—The amount of new rail- 
road track, main line, laid in the United 
States from January lst to June Ist, is re- 
ported to be 2,351 miles, an additiom of 787 
miles since last month’s report. This total 
has never before been equalled at this season 
of the year, with the single exception of the 
year 1882. More than half the track thus far 
reported laid is located as follows: Indian 
Territory, 390 miles; Texas, 366; Kansas, 262 ; 
Dakota, 222; making a total in these four 
portions of the country of 1,240; while Cali- 
fornia has added 156, Colorado 107, and 
Nebraska 100 miles. None of the other States, 
so far as the records show, have yet laid 100 
miles each. The South is showing eonsider- 
able progress, Florida, Alabama and Georgia 
being in the lead, but the chief activity is in 
the great central belt west of the Missisippi 
River. 





GEMS. 


Tus man who procrastinates struggles with 
ruin, 

Wert we determined resolutely to avoid 
vices, the world foists them on us—as thieves 
put off their plunder on the guiltless. 

FisHermen, in order to handle eels securely, 
first cover them with dirt. In like manner 
does detraction strive to grasp excellence. 

Ir doing what ought to be done be made 
the first businesa, and success a secondary 
consideration, is not this the way to exalt 
virtue ? 

Coarsz kindness is, at least, betier than 
coarse anger; and in all private quarrels the 
duller nature is triumphant by reason of its 
dulness, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Paste Harness Buackinec.—Dissolve by heat 
4 ounces glue or gelatine and 3 ounces gum 
arabic in 3? pint of water; add 7 ounces 
treacle and 5 ounces ivory black in very fine 
powder, gently evaporate until of proper con- 
sistence when cold, stirring all the time, Kzep 
in corked bottles. 

Lemon Buns.—l1lb. flour, lb. white sugar, 
20z. butter, joz. bicarbonate of soda, the rind 
of twoand the juice of one lemon,-or a few 
drops of essence of lemon, two of candied 
lemon peel, one or two eggs, battermilk to 
mix. Beat the mixture well, and pour it into 
buttered tins. Bake at once from twenty to 
thirty minutes, Ourrants, saltanas, or carra- 
ways can be added to the above ingredients. 

Gincer Por.—Take five and a half.gallous 
of water, three-quarters of a pound of ginger 
root bruised, half. an ounce of tartaric acid, 
two and a quarter pounds of white sugar, the 
whites of three eggs well beaten, one small 
teaspoonful of lemon oil, and one gill of yeast. 
Boil the root for thirty minutes in one gallon 
of the water, strain off, and put the oil in 
while hot. Mix. Make over night. In the 
morning skim and bottle, keeping out sedi- 
ments. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A aoop servant, imagination is the prover- 
bial bad master. Helding the torch, it enables 
the leader of the intellectual forces to find the 
right way. When it assumes the place of 
leader on its own account, it lands the whole 
cohort in the morass of absurdity, and leaves 
them there. 


Eatine AND Darrinxemyc.—A physician says 
that a large proportion of intemperance in the 
use of stimulants may be laid to the light 
breakfasts eaten by most people. Breakfast 
is the most important meal of the day, and 
sufficient importance is not attached to it in 


‘ the majority of households. After the long 


fast enforced between supper er late dinner 
and seven or eight o’olock in the morning, a 
person in good health should feel hungry; 
and it is at this hour of the day that the 
heartiest meal may be eaten with the least 
probability of bad resnjts. The man who 
starts out in the morning after having eaten 
a hearty breakfast, will seldom, unless 
suffering from chrenio indigestion, experience. 
any of the discomforts which might follow a 
similar meal at amy other time of day. The 
chances are he will also enjoy a happy frame 
of mind all day ; whatever be his custom he 
will find himself with an excellent appetite. 
Eating creates appetite. The very opposite 
results will follow the other course in this 
matter, and the.man who has not had a geod 
breakfast will not enjoy a good dinner. I 
have treated a good many cases of habitual 
drunkenness, and ina great many of them I 
have found that the evil practice of tippling 
was begun to satisfy a gnawing, faint sensa- 
tion in the stomach in the merning, which was 
nothing more or less than disguised hunger. 


Lanavacz Usep sy Eastern Traprers.— 
In the open air markets of Eastern countries, 
especially those devoted to the transactions in 
hides, leather, wool, grain and fruit—it is no 
uncommon thing to see a couple of sedate- 
looking traders seated on the ground, each 
with his right hand concealed in his neigh- 
bour’s capacious sleeve, and engaged, to all 
appearances, in squeezing each other's fingers. 
For a few minutes they will remain in this 
rye one nudging the other oscasionally, 

ut without exchanging a word; and then, 
rising, they will separate and go their way. 
Sometimes the performance is varied a little. 
A couple of merchants will stand in the 
middle of a brawling and gesticulating crowd 
by which they are surrounded and observed ; 
one will raise the end of his long robe or 
unroll the muslin veiling of his turban and 
under cover of this the pair will begin to clasp. 
hands and fingers as before. To the un- 
initiated spectator who does not know what is 
going on this spectacle is extremely puzzling ; 
but in point of fact the traders are simply 
engaged in what they call ‘fixing the price,” 
or bargaining, by means of a code of manual 
signs almost universally used by Eastera 
merchants, who are compelled to do much of 
their business in the open air, surrounded by 
people who are quite as carious about every 
affair in progress asthe principals themselves. 
This system of dealing has been adopted for a 
very simple reason. Most ordinary trans. 
actions between buyer and seller in Eastern 
markets are carried on with a vast amount of 
noise, swearing and gesticalation; but yet 
more remarkable is the active part taken in 
the negotiations by the spectators—the idlers, 
loafers and busybodies, who abound in all 
Oriental markets, Every one has something 
fo say, some advice to give or suggestions to 
make. And as the unwritten code of the 
East does not permit the parties to resent the 
meddling of the crowd, it is impossible, under 
ordinary circumstances, to arrange any 
matter of business without the knowledge of 
half the market. And so itis that the Moslem 
merchants avail themselves of a code of 





manual sigmus expressed by pressure of the 
hand or finger in concealment. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





S. P.—Lunar caustic will remove warts. 

Q. A.—It would be called fair. 

W. R. O.—A very dark auburn shale of hair. 

G. A. D.—The first-named died in April, tho latter in 
February. 

R. M. G.—Most excellent ponmanship, and a correct 
piece of composition. 

A. H.—FEaster Sunday in 1855, 1856, and 1857 fell on 
April 8, March 23, and April 12. 

Maaore.—Kindly let us know the kind of verse you 
reyuire, and we will endeavour to oblige you. 

Taomas T. P.—March 31, 1355, March $1, 1956, and 
March 81, 1857, fell on Saturday, Monday, and Tues- 
day. 

Frances K. R.—A!l things considered, it is not a 
bit too large for a girl, and shows no sign of mascu- 
linity. 

A. M. M.—The use of buttermilk as a wash for the 
face is said to be very efficacious in the removal of 
freckles. 

M. M.—In nearly all Christian countries the custom of 
colouring ezzs has long been observed. They were often, 
also, elaborately ornamented. 


Sweet Svsiy.—1. Yes, watt another year. 2. Try 
glycerine and rosewater. 3. Dark-brown ; would suit 
any coloured eyes. 4. Moderate. 


E. L. M. (Bath).—1. The portrait is that 6f a hand- 
some brunette of ladylike appearance. 2. There is con- 
siderable room for improvement. 

C. S.—According to trustworthy authorities stam- 
mering or stuttering can be cured by patiently follow- 
ing out a prescribed method of deliberate speaking. 

D. L.—The tea plant is an evergreen shrub which when 
‘wild grows as high as 25 or 30 feet, but when cultivated 
it is kept pruned, and its height reduced to about 5 
feet. 


P. T. T.—The identity of the famous prisoner of the 
Bastile, known in history as “The Man with the Iron 
Mask,” has never b en fully established, notwithstand- 
ing the researches of many eminent men. 


8. L. W.—1. Dark auburn hair of most delicate tex- 
ture. 2. Comparisons are odious, therefore we cannot 
»retend to say whether one maker of eau de Cologne is 

tter than another, nor can we recommend any special 
brand. 


Liry G.—Yes. Soot-water is recommented to strenghen 
the growth of roses, Put the soot obtained from the 
pine or chimney of a wood fire inte a pitcher, and pour 
2x0t water upon it. When cool, use the liquid occasion- 
ally to water the plants. 


D. C.—Be guided in all things by the advice of your 
mther, and never commit any action of which you 
would feel ashamed in her presence. It would be far 
more sensible to eschew nonsensical flirtations and turn 
your attention to a more sensible occupation. 


F. F.—The Spanish piece of money, notwithstanding 
the fact of its bearing such an ancient date, has no ape- 
cial value on account of the large number of similar 
specimens in’ existence. It is the rarity of a coin 
and not its old date that causes it to be held at a pre- 
mium, 


Perer.—The dominical letter is the one which, in 
almanacs, denotes the Sabbath. The first seven letters 
of the alphabet are used for this purpose, the same letter 
standing for Sunday during a whole year; and after 
twenty-eight years the same letters return in the same 
manner. 


F. W. 8.—Rainy Lake is on the border of Minnesota, 
U.S.A., and British America. Itis fifty miles long, and 
of irregular width. It discharges through Rainy Lake 
River (about one hundred miles long) into the Lake of 
the Woods. It contains numerous islands. Near its 
eutlet are the Falls of St. Francis, twenty feet high. 
The lake and iver below tho falls are navigable by 
steamers. 


L. B. C.—The first English patent for a fire-resisting 
safe was to Richard Scott in 1801. It consisted of an 
inner and an outer casing of metal, the space b:tween 
being filled with charcoal or wood treated wit an alka- 
line salt. The first American safes that attained any 
celebrity were those constructed under the patent of C. 
J. Gayler, issied in 1833. They were double chests, 
with spaces bet veen them for air, or other good non-con- 
ductors of heat. 


E. A. H.—Ths little white spots appearing on the 
finger-nails are due to some subtle action of the blood, 
upon which all the bones, sinews, muscles, and organs 
in the body are dependent for nutrition. They some- 
times disappear of their own accord, but there is no 
known cure. In reality they signify no derangement of 
the system, and therofere as long as you enjoy good 
health, why allow sucha trifling and harmless matter to 
destroy your equanimity. 

W. C.—The golden number for any year is the num- 
ber of that year in the Metonic Cycle, which embraces 
nineteen years, the golden numbers ranging from 1 to 19. 
This cycle eame into general use soon after its discovery 
by Meton, about 432 B.c., and the nuthber of each year 
in it was ordered to be engraved in letters of gold, 
from which the name originated. Since the introduc- 
tion of the Gregorian calendar, the point from which 
the golden numbers are revkoned is 1 B.o, 





Lara Cirns.—An engagement ring is genorally worn 
on the third finger of the right hand. 

L. R. G.—Beef-marrow is recommended to make the 
hair grow. The hair inclosed is chestnut. 


Fax.—1. Not that we are aware of. 2. Plain living 
and Sapa ofexercise. 3. Rather masculine, we should 
think. 


F. S.—An epact is the difference in length between 
time as measured by the sun, and time as measured by 
the moon. 


T. W.—A bookseller or newsagent will procure ee 
the book if it is not to be found in hisstock. It is a 
ne history of Vidocq, the famous French 
etective, 


A. F. F.- -There are several books published on the 
subject of modelling in wax and clay which may be 
ordered from a bookseller, 


M. B.—In round numbers, the estimated population 
of New York city at the present day is 1,500,000; of 
Philadelphia, 1,000,000 ; of ton, 400,000 ; and of New 
Orleans, 360,000. 

J. B. asks, ‘‘ What relation am I to my first cousin's 
child ?” and ‘‘ What relation is my first cousin’s child to 
— In both cases they would be reckoned as 
cousins. 


Daisy axp May.—1, There is no particular moaning. 
2. A little carelessness and want of neatness, Sissie 
and Mand are pleasant looking young ladies properly 
described in the note accompanying them, which is 
nicely written in correct English, 


A QUESTION. 


iL 
She lifted it from off the sward—poor littie withered 
flower! 
It had been sadly trampled on in an untimely hour ; 
Sadly she kissed its faded leaves, its broken petals 


pressed, 
And, with a yearning tender touch, its withered form 
caressed. 


Il. 


Sweet was the fragrance that it shed, though it would 
bloom no more, : 

And sweet, methinks, the memories it brought from 
out their store. 

Or was it only pity that had such a wondrous power 

To make the tears unbidden fall upon the little flower? 


~~TIL 
Was bes a heart whose memories lie buried till they 
r 


se 
Unto the sound of music or the s!ght of sunny skies ? 
And did the perfume of the flower an old, old story 


tell, 
Just as the sea is echoed in the murmur of its shell? 
IV. 
Perchance she felt the yearning that broke Orpheus’ 


heart of love 
When crying for Eurydice through Rhodope’s dark 


grove. 

Iwoader did the longed-for one a whispering answer 
sen : 

Or did slic ery ‘‘Eurydice!” unanswered to the end ? 


Peart.—Candonur compels us to state that your pen- 
manship is hardly up to the iy dag standard, and pre- 
sents the appearance of having been executed in a very. 
hurried manner. A little close attention tothe rules of 
spelling will greatly improve the general appearance of 
your compositions. 

T. L. L.—A good hair-curling liquid is made as fol- 
lows : Take borax, two ounces ; gum-arabic, one drachm ; 
add hot water (not boiling) one quart; stir, and as soon 
as the ingredients are dissolved add three tablespoonfuls 
of strong spirits of camphor. On retiring to rest wet 
the hair with the liquid, and roll it in twists of paper as 
usual, A less elaborate recipe is the following: Pour 
boiling water on a tablespoonful of flaxseed, and when 
the liquid cools, with the fingers moisten the hair with 
it, and put it up in papers. Itis said that flaxseed water 
will keep the hair in curl as long, if not longer, than 
anything else. If the liquid prove not thick enough 
give it one boiling. 


N. R.—Pure water is insipid. Rain water is nearly 
pure. Spring water contains more or less of earthy salts 
and frequently organic matter. Oftentimes water that 
pole 6 ren. pure and entirely clear to the eye contains 
seeds of fevers and other disorders. To test drinking 
water put a few dropsof Condy’s fluid or permanganate 
of potash in half « gallon of water. If it is wholesome 
it will give and retain a pink tinge; if impure it will 
soon fade oyt and become colourless, or still worse, 
there will follow a faintly brown precipitate. Every 
family may test its drinking water, however, without 
any such prepyration. Take a clear colourless glass 
bottle, fillit with the water, and add a few grains of 
the best white sugar, and put it in a warm window 
where it can get the sun’s light and heat. If contami- 
nated by sewage the fluid will soon become turbid. 
Water impregnated with sulphate of lime (known as 
hard) is all the better for tea, and for most household 

urposes, but it is terrible to the laundress, as either 
ime or magnesia forms with soap an insoluble com- 
pound, It is easily tested by a solution of soap with 
alcohol. When there is an excessive quantity of the sul- 
phate this solution added to the watcr will precipitate 
a curd easily detected. 





W. H. C.—W: never giv: aldresses, but any good 
music seller in your towu would be able to get it for 
you, 


W. F. B.—The features of the picture indicate under 
ordinary circumstances general contentment of mind. 
Above the average. 


Jxssie.—Take plenty of open-air exercise, eat plain, 
substantial food, and indulge frequently im baths, using 
only the best soap, and ina short time your skin will 
become soft and smooth. 


Lertice.—Glycerine accidulated with a. little fresh 
lemon juice will sometimes remove freckles quite 
readily. Those of long standing are difficult to get rid 
of. Try rusty-nail water. 


G. L. V.—A beautiful light auburn lock; but why 
such an intelligent being as one would judge you to bo 
should require the opinion of another regarding its hue 
is beyond ordinary comprehension. 


L. N. G.—There is no impropriety in boy and girl 
friends exchanging little presents, or wearing rings 
owned by either ; but when they have arrived at yéirs 
of discretion, such familiarity should cease. 


E. R. G.—Rice is nutritious and easy of digestion, and 
entirely free from laxative properties. It should be 
well boiled. More than nine-tenths of rice is made up 
of starch and water, and abouta third of the other tenth 
is made up of gluten. 


Viota.—The young man does not seem to act very 
straightforwardly. Treat him to a little coldness, and 
do not make yourself too cheap. e hair is a decided 
fawn ; the handwriting is unformed, as is probably the 
character of the writer. 


T. A. H.—Wheat is considered the best of all the 
grains for food. Itis, of course, used mostly as flour, 
but a great deal is used in the form of wheaten grits, 
which is simply wheat ground coarsely. It should be 
boiled quite soft, and eaten with milk. Wheat .is not 
known to grow wild anywhere, but is supposed to have 
first come from Asia. 


Miva.—The use of table forks seems to have been 
known in the twelfth century. In the inventory of a 
prince’s plate in 1379 they are mentioned, but it was 
not until the end of the fifteenth exe thee they 
came into more general use in Italy. In sixteenth 
ane oe were novelties even at the Court of France. 
Their uction was at first ridiculed in England. 
Among the Scotch highlanders they were not used at 
table until some time subsequent to 1688. 


A. G. G.—As you treat your step-daughter with all 
the kindness and leve of a mother, it seems strange that 
she does not return the affection; but it is sheer non- 
sense to think she can be made to doso. Perhaps she 
has anaturally cold disposition, and the fact of your 
being a step-mother may intensify that feeling—as it 
does in many cases—to such a degree that try as she 
will, she is unable to conquer it. Still, we think that 
when she grows older she will recognise the true worth 
of your love and reciprocate it with interest. 


D. 8..M.—The growth of hair upon a woman’s face is 
without doubt a most annoying freak of nature, but, 
unfortunately, there is no known method by which it 
can be permanently removed. Plucking out with 
tweezers would in all probability be the most feasible 
plan; but, as you say it has been tried personally and 
without success, we are ata loss to suggest any remedy 
bo toit. It is claimed that by a careful manipulation 
of electrified needles the roots of the hair are de- 
stroyed, but we are unable to vouch for the truth of such 
assertion. 


Lrttte Marp.—Corn-bread when properly made will 
tickle the palate of the veriest epicure ; when carelessly 
compounded it is hardly fit to offera beggar. The recipe 
given herewith is taken from an authority whose word 
is law in all things relating to cookery. The articles 
necessary to uce this tooth I d are, 1 
quart of milk, 3 eggs, 2 cups of white Indian meal, 3 cups 
of flour, 1 teaspoonful of soda, 2 nfuls of cream of 
tartar, a piece of lard half the size of an egg, and 1 level 
teaspoon of salt. Mix the meal and the flour, siftin the 
cream of tartar, stir with milk into a smooth hatter 
beat the yolks of the eggs and stir them in, melt the 
lard and add it, dissolve the soda in a very little boiling 
water and add it the last thing. All that then remains 
is to buke it in a very quick oven. 
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